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Introduction 

Critical Thinking: A Language Story 

After reading Alexander and the Terrible, Horrible, No Good, Very 
Bad Day (Viorst, 1972), Mr. Cochran invited his second-grade students 
at David Livingston School in Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada to jot 
down things that made them have "terrible, horrible, very bad days." 
Lana's list of "Things that Bug Me!" endorses what writers like Allan 
Neilsen are telling us abou*- criti- 
cal thinking in the classroom. Her 
responses included: 

1. (Di-awing of a bug] 

1 It bugs me when my mom 
doesn't buy me a Pepsi 
pop. 

3. Being interrupted. 

4. I don't like my brother beat 
ing me up. 

5. I hate it when I have to go 
for the been 

6. When my mom drinks. 

7. When I have to go to bed 
in the night time. 



Supporting Critical Tftinking: Some Literacy Lessons 

We call a vignette like this "a language story." (Harste, 1984) 
Its virtue as a life experience is that it accents some important aspects of 
language and language learning and therefore helps us understand 
how language works. 

Lana's response to Mr. Cochran's invitation is a particularly 
good language story because it clarifies: 

• basic processes involved in reading comprehension; 

• the role that language and other communication systems play in 
such processes; as well as 

• how teachers can support critical reading given these under- 
standings. 
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She has understood 
theassigninait 
well, too and )ms 
responded ijuickly 
and initially with a 
kind of samotic wit 
andawondetfid 
turnabout on the 
jdimn '"bu^me" 
tliatbrings tthoine 
to its probable ori- 
gin — fl iiigh'level re- 
sponse! (It is bugs 
thejnselves tliat bug 
her.) 



Basic Processes in Reading Comprehension 

Bateson (1979) defines comprehension and learning as a search 
for ''patterns that connect." From his perspective, ''to comprehend" 
means that what was read "connects," or makes sense in terms of 
patterns which are known. 

Readers often talk about "the click of comprehension " In terms 
of Bateson's definition, this "click" occurs when readers find parallels 
between what they know and what the author knows. To fail to 
comprehend is to fail to find connections between what is read and life 
experiences. To learn is to create new connections ihat go beyond and 
extend what was comprehended. 

Given Bateson's definition, Lana is a critical reader. Not only 
does her performance indicate that she understood Alexander and the 
Terrible, Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day but that she can make connec- 
tions between Alexander's and her own life. Her ability to make such 
connections indicates that she is involved in the basic processes of 
comprehension. Her ability to generate a personal list of things that 
bug her suggests that she has taken ownership of the concept and 
used it to gain a new perspective on her own life experiences. She has 
used reading to learn or, in this case, to gain a new perspective on her 
Ufe experiences. In a sense she has used reading as a way of outgrow- 
ing herself. She is a different person as a result of having critically 
involved herself in reading the book 

Tfte Role Language Plays in Critical Thinking 

Lana's list of "Things that Bug Me!" takes your breath away. As 
educators our first response may well be that no child should have to 
grow up under such conditions! 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that many children in our society 
do grow up in less than ideal circumstances. To make matters worse, it 
is this group of children that schools particularly have not served well. 

Lana is a Sioux Indian child. She does not speak English as well 
as her peers nor does she do as well as her peers in school. For these 
reasons she was placed in a special education setting. Yet, we cannot 
say, as one Chicago teacher said to me, "Well, Dr. Harste what you say 
is fine, but the children I teach don't have language." 

"Nonsense," I replied and I meant it. 
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The Lanas of the world do have language. In fact this Lana's 
invented spellings show that she is an active language userlfinding 
patterns that connect between the sounds she hears and the visual 
letter patterns she has stored in her head as to how English is penned. 

What the teacher who made this comment was saying is that 
she does not value the language that her children bring with them to 
frie classroom. But this must be changed. There is no place to beg^ 
other than in terms of what one currently knows. Comprehension and 
critical thinking begin in the known - in making connections between 
language and thought. 

A teacher in Valparaiso, Indiana, once said to me that what I was 
suggesting was fine for the children I worked with, but that the chil- 
dren she worked with "did not have experience." 

Again, I say, "Nonsense." 

What this teacher is saying is that she does not value the experi- 
ences that her children bring to school. All children have experience. 
What we need to learn to do is to value their experiences as we broaden 
and extend their knowing. 

Language allows us to give expression to our life experiences. 
Once we have named the world through language, our experience can 
be shared with others, who can learn from the perspective of the 
person reporting. By beginning new conversations based on various 
persons' naming of the world, we not only enrich the original text but 
we distance ourselves from experience and make it an object of inquiry 
and learning— and of critical assessment. 

Lana teaches us much about what childhood is like for some 
children. We may nut like it. We may wish to work on changing 
conditions that affect her life, but as teachers interested in reading 
comprehension, critical thinking, and learning, we do not have a 
choice as to whether we will accept Lana's language or her experience. 
We must. All learning and thought beg^ in life experiences. 

Insights such as these have clear instructional implications for 
the need to return to learner-centered teaching. In this monograph, 
Neilsen sets forth a set of guidelines for the improvement of teaching 
and learning based on this need. 
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Supporting Critical TItinking in Classroofns 

Lana's language story illustrates why curriculum must be nego- 
tiated. Mr. Cochran's invitation to readers was open-ended. It allowed 
each student in his classroom to make connections in terms of his or 
her personal experiences. 

Mr. Cochian's invitation is much better than a multiple-choice 
test in which students are expected to come up with the right response. 
R David Pearson says that such tests give students the notion that 
reading is a process of information transfer rather than a vehicle for 
critical thinking and learning. Further, he argues that on the average, 
children answer 47 such items each day they are in school (Pearson, 
1989). Given such a diet, no wonder children are not successful on 
tasks that call for critical thinking. 

The authors of Tlie Reading Report Card (Applebee, et ai, 1985) 
make the instructional implications clear and provide support for the 
arguments that Neilsen is maldng: 

There has been a conceptual shift in the way many research- 
ers and teachers think about reading, which gives students a much 
more active role in the learning and reading comprehension pro- 
cess. This shift is reflected in changes from packaged reading pro- 
grams to experiences with books and from concentration on 
isolated skills to practical reading and writing activities. 

Yet, improvement in higher-level reading skills cannot come 
about simply by an emphasis on reading instruction in isolation 
from the other work students do in school. To foster higher-level 
literacy skills is to place new and special emphasis on thoughtful, 
critical elaboration of ideas and understandings drawn from the 
material students read and from what they already know. They 
must learn to value their own ideas and to defend as well as 
question their interpretations in face of alternative or opposing 
points of view. 

The development of such thoughtful, creative approaches 
to learning runs counter to much of what students are asked to do 
in school. Reading in schools is sometimes a relatively superficial 
activity, a prelude to a recitation of what others have said. Though 
not optimal, such approaches maybe sufficient when teachers are 
most concerned with the "right" an.swer and lower-level skills. At 
other times, reading can be a thoughtful, aeative activity, one that 
challenges students to extend and elaborate upon what otliers 
have said or written In developing higher-level reading skills and 
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strategies, students will benefit from experience with a wide range 
of challenging materials. Though there has been considerable con- 
cern with providing students witli ''reada'^Je" texts~and a con- 
comitant simplification of instructional materials -tliis may have 
inadvertently reduced students' opportunities to develop compre- 
hension strategies for dealing with more complicated material that 
presents new ideas. 

There are opportunities for such experiences in all of the 
subjects students study in school, as well as in what they read at 
home. They can learn to develop their own interpretations of what 
they read, to question, rethink, and elaborate upon the ideas and 
information drawn from their reading experiences -in conversa- 
tiona with their friends, in discussions witli their teachers, and in 
the writing they do for themselves and others. And in that process, 
students will also be acquiring the higher-level reading compre- 
hension skills that so many are presently lacking, (pp. 8-9) 

While the authors of The Rcadiug Report Card, Neilsen, and I 
cannot guarantee that all children will think critically when giv^n the 
opportunity to do so, we do maintain that/?// children - including the 
Lanas we teach -must be invited to do so. To do otherwise is to give 
some .students a disabled curriculum and then delude ourselves into 
believing that they -rather than the educational diet which we pro- 
vided—are disabled. 

Lana's language story and Allan Neilsen's monograph are calls 
for confidence — in learners and in the learning process, in teachers 
and in what it is that teachers might do to facilitate language learning. 
They are open invitations for educators to think critically about critical 
reading as well as to think critically about what constitutes instruction 
of critical thinking in schools. Both Allan and I invite you to begin. 

— Jerome C Harste 
Series Editor 
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Chapter 1 



Crisis in Confidence: 

TIte Need for Learner-Centered Schools 

It is theit, a sound hictind whidi idaitifies freedom with power to 
frame purposes mid to execute or carry into effect purposes so 
framed. 

—John Dewey 
Expej'iaiceancillducation (1938) 



A number of recent government reports (National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, 1983) and academic studies (Boyer, 1983; 
Goodlad, 1984; Sizer, 19&1; Smith, 1986) have been highly critical of the 
quality of public education in America. Tney voice the concern that 
many high school graduates haven't developed the ability to think 
critically. And critical thinking, it can be argued, is essential for respon- 
sible, productive participation in society. 

Here I argue that our present education system can do little to 
foster critical thought because it is rooted in a v^orld view that sees 
thinking and reading ns isolated "skills" that can be transmitted to 
learners via a teacher-centered pedagog)'. We need instead to consider 
a perspective from winch reading and thinking are seen as ^ntical 
attitudes or states-of-mind that help to shape our daily lives. I also 
argue that this shift in perspective on thinking and reading must be 
accompanied by a shift to a more learner-centered pedagogy that 
provides students with opportunities and incentives to develop critical 
minds by engaging in projects that are of personal interest and conse- 
quence. 

Tilinking and Reading Critically 

Most of us have come to think of critical thinking as the reason- 
ing processes that we use to make judgments and to formulate argu- 
ments about the truth, value, or viability of statements, actions, 
conditions, policies, and even objects. For many of us, critical thinking 
is the acme or embodiment of rationality reflected in such common 
statements as "\ thinkyour argument has a few problems,'"'Her efforts 
were worthwhile," 'Thafs the best solution,'' ''His decision wasn't 



'Hie tux) funda- 
mental ^Isoj ed- 
ucation are 
personal einpoioer- 
jnent and civic en- 
gaga, lent. 
Personal ejnpoio- 
erinent recjuires 
that people be able 
to think analyti- 
'^lly and examine 
^.tjormation criti- 
cally..., Civic en- 
gagement recjuires 
that people learn 
hoiv to use these 
skills while taking 
ftdlpart inthelifr 
of the larger com- 
munity." (Boyer 
in Banner, 1986) 
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''Ignorance t$ not so 
mudi not knaioing 
ananszmasnot 
knoicing there is a 
question, not being 
able to think zvhen 
thinking is required. 
Ignorance is a blind 
dependence that 
someone else will be 
able to tell you what 
to do." (Smith, 
1983a, p. 1) 



Robert EwtisCA 
Concept of Critical 
Tlwiking"1962) 
perhaps best repre- 
sents a suMills ap- 
proiiJi to teaching 
and assessing think- 
ing. See Siegel and 
Carey (1989) for a 
aitiuil dULilusis of 
Ennis work 



fair/' and so on. More specifically, we consider critical thinking to 
include the ability to detect bias, recognize and analyze propaganda, 
identify logical faUacies, recognize hidden agendas, make comparisons, 
infer underlying assumptions, and solve problems. 

It's probably safe to say that most of us assume that these are the 
same critical reasoning abiUties that we use to interpret editorials, 
advertisements, memos, proposals, recipes, textbooks, manuals, techni- 
cal reports, and novels (Durrell, 1956; Russell, 1961; Spache and Spache, 
1969; Herber, 1978; Burmeister, 1978; Karlin, 1984). 

It can be argued that these thinking and reading abilities are 
essential for productive, responsible participation in society because 
they free us from what Smith (1983a) calls "so^w core ignorance" —reli- 
ance on others for the answers to our questions, resolutions to our 
diler^ nd judgments for our controversial issuer. From this point 
of view, cnticisms of public education are understandable. If we cannot 
think and read critically, we cannot be independent of others in 
thought and action. 

My discussion throughout this monograph is based on the as- 
sumption that critical reading is a form or instance ofaitical thinking which 
is consistent with the more general assumption that reading is think- 
ing (Thorndike,1917). 

Further, I do not see critical thinking and reading merely as 
aggregations of atomistic skills that belong to some cultural or psycho- 
metric "higher order." The subskills position confuses paper-and-pencil 
performances on narrowly contextualized tasks with the ability or 
inability to think and read critically. The ability to perform in such 
impoverished situations is not enough. We must also develop what 
Harvey Siegel (1988) calls a "critical spirit" (p. 23): the inclimtion or 
disposition to think critically on a regular basis in a wide range of 
consequential circumstances. This spirit cannot be defined by a cluster 
of skills. It's a way of life. 

"Why aren't our schools very successful in teaching students to 
think and read critically?" Or, less obviously, "Why aren't our students 
learning how to think and read critically in our schools?" The answer 
to both questions, I suspect, lies in the world view that underlies our 
current educational system and the assumptions it holds about the 
nature of knowledge, teaching, and learning. 
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Chapter 2 



A Mechanistic World View: 
Knowledge as Fact 

From a mechanistic perspective, the world is seen as a system of 
inert components that operate together in predictable, unchanging 
ways not unlike the inner workings of a soft-drink machine. Since 
these components are inert and the relationships within the system are 
fixed, the system as a whole is in perpetual stasis. It cannot change 
(except to breakdown) and cannot grow. 

Three fundamental assumptions underlie a mechanistic world 

view: 

« Reality is objective. Personal experiences, needs, interests and con- 
text are not always acknou lodged as iiiHuencing our perceptions 
or interpretations of people, things, or events in the world. 

« Realitif u)nsists of discrete elements or building blocks. People, things, 
and events tend to be seen as having an identity or meaning that 
is unconnected to the identity or meaning of other things, people, 
and events in the world. 

• Realit}/ as a whole can be knoivn or understood by understanding each of 
its constituent elancnts, Tlie identity or meaning of people, things, 
and events is seen as being equal to the sum of its parts. 

The concept of objective reality also underwrites the related 
concepts of "truth" and "fact"- that meanings of things in the world 
are immutable and can be independent of observer and circumstance. 
Thus we commonly equate knowledge with facts, skills, and proce- 
dures. 

Consistent with its apparent assumption that knowledge is a set 
of cosmic building blocks, the mechanistic paradigm has the tendency 
to treat thinking and reading merely as rote and ritualistic forms of 
knowledge rather than flexible and generative ways oi forming knowl- 
edge. 



IVs important to 
be aioare of the as- 
sumptions tliat in- 
fluence, however 
unconsciously, 
how we see and 
act in the world. 
More particularly 
we need to be 
aware of how these 
assumptions help 
to determine the 
nature class- 
room instruLtiun, 
Teadiing is not ar- 
bitrary. Pedagogy 
is at least partially 
shaped by episte- 
mology. 
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TeadiersivJioare 
thansiivcs prod- 
ucts of this kind of 
educational sys- 
tan are like!}/ to 
perpetmte the 
cifdeofcomyhance 
^nddti^aiaaice. If 
studmtsaregiim 
little opportunity 
or incentive to 
think critically 
and act indepen- 
dently perhaps it's 
because teachers 
themselves liave 
seldom, if ever, 
bcjjcfittca from 
such upixirtuni- 
ties. (Neilsai, 
1989) 



Transmission Pedagogy: 

Teaching and Learning Compliance and Dependence 

Our current educational system has been largely shaped by 
these mechanistic assumptions. Having subscribed (however uncon- 
sciously) to a view that sees knowledge as objective, atomistic, and 
hence portable, educators have developed a system dominated by a 
pedagogy which places an overwhelming emphasis on teaching and 
considerable faith in direct instruction ^^^ctures, readings, and drill 
exercises) as the chief means of transmitting the facts and sHlls that 
students will need to understand in order to operate in the world. This 
transmission pedagogy assumes that knowledge can be passed along 
from one person to another 'like sums of money or bags of oranges'' 
(Smith, 1983b, p. 195) and that language is ''a tube down which knowl- 
edge can be sent" (Barnes, 1975, p. 142) 

It is also a system in which power and responsibility are central- 
ized in teachers and texts. This follows from the notion that knowledge 
is a highly valued commodity. Hence those who have knowledge, or 
who have access to it, have control over those who want it or think 
they need it. Teachers and texts are seen to be major (and primary) 
sources of knowledge in school settings and therefore tend to exercise 
considerable powtr over the nature and amount of knowledge that 
will be distributed to learners. 

However, when students have little active involvement in the 
creation of concepts and principles, they often lack the intimate under- 
standing needed to apply or adapt previously acquired ''knowledge" to 
a wide range of new circumstances (A. Neilsen, 1986). This familiar 
transfer-of-knowledge problem is exacerbated by several factors. First, 
a mechanistic worid view endorses and perpetuates the compartmen- 
talization of knowledge into hermetically sealed disciplines or "subject 
areas." Second, issues and problems are often presented and studied in 
a limited range of contexts in schools- Third, many of these contexts are 
grounded in issues that have little obvious relevance or consequence to 
students' lives outside school. Collectively these factors tend to discour- 
age the development of multiple perspectives on any given issue or 
problem for fear of treading on someone else's "territory." They con- 
spire to create the impression in many students' minds that Oliver 
Tzoist, for example, is just another story. They don't see it as a window 
un the social, economic, and political conditions that existed in England 
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during the 1800s or connect it to the plight of homeless people across 
North America today. That would be considered the domain of history 
or economics, not English. 

As a result, students often have little motivation beyond grades 
and the vague promise that what is "learned" today will be of value at 
some time in the indeterminate future. I repeatedly assured my grade 
eight social studies classes: "You might not be interested in balauce-of- 
trade tables right now, but years from now, when you read tlie finan- 
cial pages of the newspaper...." I was naive. Unless instructional 
contexts allow students access to problems and situations that connect 
with their current (or foreseeable) lives, our schools 

...will fail to promote fluidity^ and complexity in knowing and 
[will! shut off invitations to make intuitive leaps, to generalize 
and to make theories about the worid outside tlie physical 
walls of the classroom. (L. Neilsen, in press) 

This current educational system unwittingly fosters dependence 
on intellectual handouts and creates students who rely on others not 
only for answers to their questions but also for the questions them- 
selves. This learned state of dependence is debilitating and potentially 
dangerous when it comes to making the transition to life outside 
school. For example, without the ability and inclination to think and 
read critically, even the most conscientious dtizens become vulnerable 
to the advice of others (however benignly offered) — television broad- 
casters, newspaptr columnists, and public opinion pollsters — to decide 
what the issues are and how to vote. Often, we don't look to these 
sources just for information. We actually depend on them to formulate 
the key issues for us and provide multiple "choices" tu guide our 
decision at the ballot box. And though we should be disturbed about 
this inability to think and act independently, we shouldn'tbe surprised. 
We get as good as we give. Students learn what we teach (Barr, 1974- 
75). 

TIte Place of Transmission Pedagogy 

These shortcomings notwithstanding, transmission pedagogy 
stUl serves a useful purpose in our schools. Obviously, there are times 
when lectures and readings can provide students with the information 
and perspective they need as background or context for grappling with 
new concepts and situations. And there are times when students need 
guidelines and procedures in order to explore issues and resolve prob- 



lohn Dewey 
(1902/1956) 
points out the cen- 
tral role of experi- 
ence and 
TTWtivation in 
learning: ''An end 
whidi is tlie 
diild's own carries 
him on to possess 
the means of its ac- 
complishment. 
But when the ma- 
terial is directly 
supplied in the 
form of a lesson to 
be learned as a les- 
son, the connect- 
ing links cf need 
and aim are con- 
spiawus for their 
absence." (p. 25) 
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guidtmce regarding 
the teacher's role. 



lems. For example, lectures, films, written materials and testimonials 
can provide information about how to teach science or play the cello; 
but only experience allows us to transform this information into per- 
sonal knowledge that actually guides our teaching and performing. 
Similarly, we do need information from textbooks, television, and 
newsf ipers to help us construct our own understandings of events 
such as the holocaust, prohibition, civil rights, and perestroika. 

If s important to note that in these cases, teachers and texts do 
not and cannot convey biowledge to students, but instead, provide the 
means by which students can create their own knowledge. Like the 
miller's daughter in "Rumpelstiltskin," students need to have some 
straw before they can spin any gold. When used in a supporting or 
enabling rule, tranbmibbion techniques are useful. However, when 
been as wayb tu hurry ur shortcut knowledge construction, they can 
create and perpetuate a rather limited if not distorted notion of what 
our students "know'' or have 'learned.'' 

TJte Price of Transmission Pedagogy 

In schools where teachers hold power and teaching is the prime 
concern, students and learning tend to assume relatively minor roles. 
Compliance, rather than independence, in students' thoughts and 
actions tends to be v alued. And learning tends to be seen in terms of 
the right anbwers that students send back up the tube on quizzes, 
ebbays, and standardized tests. Under these kinds of conditions, we 
shouldn't be surpri.sed if students don't develop an extensive repertoire 
of critical thinking and reading abilities. For the most part, they're not 
required. 

However, when students leave school and are confronted with 
the myriad of social, political, and economic decisions that affect their 
lives, they often have few strategies and sometimes little inclination to 
deal with such decisions. This brings us back to the crux of the issue 
regarding the quality of public education. How can we better prepare 
our children for the world beyond the classroom? To begin to answer 
that question, we need to consider other ways of thinking about the 
worlds of and beyond school -worlds in which critical thinking and 
critical reading are valued and cultivated as ways of achieving inde- 
pendence in thought and action. 
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Chapters 



An Organic World View: 
Knowledge as Artifact 



While there are a number of alternative frameworks for thinking 
about the world, the one that seems most consistent with the goal of 
personal independence sees the world as a \ibrant and ever-changing 
organism rather than as an inert and static mechanism. 

Within this framework: 

• Reality is seen as an indivisible stream of energy or experience. Thus it 
cannot be separated into basic building blocks without altering 
the fundamental nature of that reality. 

• We are all part oftJuit stream and cannot stand outside it Hence, tliere 
can be no objective reality. 

• All meaning is grounded in context. People and things and situations 
exist (they have meaning) only in relation to other people, tilings, 
and situations. 

John Steinbeck (1941, 1979) captures the essence of this world 
view as he describes the "mental provisioning" that he and Ed Ricketts 
had for their biological mapping expedition to the Gulf of California in 
1940: 

We said, "Lef s go wide open. Lef s see what we see, 
record what we find, and not fool ourselves with conventional 
scientific strictures. We could not observe a completely objec- 
tive Sea of Cortez anyway, for in that lonely and uninhabited 
Gulf our boat and ourselves would change it the moment we 
entered. By going there, we would bring a new factor to the 
Gulf. Let us consider that factor and not be betrayed by this 
myth of permanent objective reality... .Let us go," we said, "into 
the Sea of Cortez, realizing that we become forever a part of it; 
that our rubber boots slogging through a flat of eelgrass, tliat 
the rocks we turn over in a tide pool, make us truly and perma- 
nently a factor in the ecology of the region. We shall take 
something away from it, but we will leave something toa" 
(p. 3) 

Thus, knowledge doesn't just exist "out there"; it's an artifact of 
our continuous encounters with the world. During these encounters 



As Weaver (1985) 
pomts out, this 
means 'Tliereis 
no sharp division 
betzoeen 

'observer' and 'ob- 
served/ betzveen 
'self and 'other'/' 
(p^299) 



In addition to 
being a major lit- 
erarypgure, 
Steinueck zoos an 
amteur marine 
biologist. His 
close friend, Ed 
Ricketts, a profes- 
sional biologist, 
zvas reincarnated 
as Doc in Can- 
nery Row. 
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or transactions pewey, 1938; Rosenblatt, 1978) the observer, the ob- 
served, and the situation combine to produce meaning that transcends 
any meaning that might be attributed to them individually In 
Rosenblatt's (1985) words: "The human being is not seen as a separate 
entity, acting upon the environment, nor the environment acting upon 
the organism, but both as parts of a total event " (p. 98) In fact, it is only 
^^^ansaction that any of the elements can have meaning (N4ishler, 

Transaction, Knowledge, and Independence 

At first, the notion of transaction might seem to be at odds with 
the ideal of personal independence. After all, how can we be indepen- 
dent when our existence is shaped by the people, things, and events 
around us? The key to resolving this apparent paradox lies in the role 
that experience plays in shaping our view of the world. 

If we can accept that our perceptions of the world are rooted in 
our own experiences and if we can accept these experiences and per- 
ceptions as valid, then we have the foundation for aeating options 
with confidence and acting on them with conviction without looking 
to others for direction and/or affirmation. Instead we become self-di- 
recting and self-affirming, which I see as being at the heart of indepen- 
dence. By the same reasoning, we must recognize the validity of the 
experiences and percepfions of those around us and their right to be 
self-directing and self-affirming. Thus independence is not only consis- 
tent with the notion of the transaction; it is also explained by it. 

Since the experiences, interests, and biases that we bring to any 
situation help to shape the meaning that emerges from any transac- 
tion -and since none of us bring exactly the same expenences, inter- 
ests, and biases to any situation -it follows that no transaction can be 
the same for any two people. The meaning that emerges, though often 
apparently very similar and, for many practical purposes, often treated 
as the same, cannot actually he the same. For example, as a Canadian, 
my reading of Dispatdies, Michael Herr's evocative narratives of the 
Vietnam War, (1977) would be profoundly different from that of some- 
one who had been at the Khe Sanh siege in the opening months of 
1968. Since the experiences and perspectives we brought to the pages 
would be different, our transactions would be different, and hence our 
meanings would be different. 
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Further, it is important to note that since any transaction be- 
comes part of our experience, it changes both the observer and the 
observed immediately and forever. Some changes are trivial and hence 
not visible to the naked eye. Others are profound and affect our beliefs 
and behavior dramatically. Since we are constantly changing, no trans- 
action can ever be repeated. My three readings of Zeii and the Art of 
Motorcycle Mainteimiice, (1974), for instance, have resulted in three dif- 
ferent experiences or meanings for me. First, as a full-time doctoral 
student preparing for qualifying exams in 1976, 1 was drawn most 
strongly by the sense of quest and adventure that Pirsig's journey 
provided. Next, as the father of a seven-year-old boy in 1985, 1 was 
struck most forcibly by Pirsig's not always easy relationship with hib 
son, Chris, who was eleven at the time uf the events in the book. And 
most recently, after spending considerable time over the past five years 
reexamining my own beliefs about learning and teaching, I found that 
Pirsig's extended commentaries on classical and romantic world views 
and his notion of the university as the "Church of Reason" dominated 
my attention. 

Each time I returned to the text to join Pirsig's Chautauqua, I 
was a different reader, in fact, a different person. I had participated in a 
wide variet)^ of transactions that had changed me in ways both great 
and small. 

Thus, from an organic perspective, knowledge is seen not as 
absolute and immutable but as relative and temporary. 

Comtraints on Interpretation 

Although this transactional view suggests that each of us inter- 
prets the world and its texts uniquely, I think we need to guard against 
interpretive anarchy wherein all interpretations are thought to be 
equally acceptable. Like Annie Dillard (1982), I'm inclined to believe 
that "We may well doubt that all things can be known or understood, 
but we do not really doubt that some things can be known and under- 
stood — or else we would neither argue nor teach our children." (p. 132) 

There ^re limits to the viability or acceptability of the meanings 
we construct from situations and texts. All of us belong to a variety of 
interpretive communities (Fish, 1980) which share, to varying degrees, 
experiences and values that tend to shape, at least broadly, the way we 
see the world. 



Dciccy (1938) re- 
fers to this rela- 
tionship betiveen 
transaction and 
experience as the 
principle of con- 
timiity of experi- 
ence which holds 
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These communities, which cut across age, culture, sex, and voca- 
tion, tend to develop rules of eviuence that result in a range of usual or 
preferred interpretations of events and texts. Interpretations that fall 
outside these boundaries are usually considered incomplete, imma- 
ture, or wrong. Hence, within any interpretive community there are 
not only 'imits on what meanings will be accepted but also constraints 
that tend to shape the meanings that can be constructed. 

It i& possible, and happens regularly, tl uit a given situation or text 
will be interpreted differently by different communities. For example 
Saint Exuperv's T,\e Little Ptince (1971) might be read as a fanciful 
adventure stor) by third-grade students and read metaphorically by 
philosophers as the search for the meaning of life. Which interpreta- 
tion is right or most acceptable? This, I thinL, is the wrong question. 
Instead, it's more appropriate and constructive to ask, "Are these inter- 
pretations predictable or understandable given the text, the readers' 
purpose, and the readers' interpretive community?" To the extent tliat 
interpretations vary across* communities (and to a lesser extent within 
communities), meaning is relative. To the extent that the interpreta- 
tions that can be formed and will be accepted are constrained by the 
communities to which we belong, meaning is conventional. 

Additional constnilnth are imposed by the genre of a text itself, 
which to varying degrees can circumscribe relationships between the 
author and the text, the reader and the text, and the author and reader 
through the text. Some genres by their nature or intent are more open 
(Eco, 1979) or more robast (Tierney and Lazanslg^, 1980) in the sense 
that they invite or allow a wider range of interpretations than other 
texts. Literature in general and poetry in particular seern to provide the 
clearest examples of openness or robustness. 

By contrast, there are genres which are less open and hence are 
less tolerant of diverse interpretations. Research reports and repair 
manuals tend to require or at least request a reading that more faith- 
fully reconstructs the author's oiiginal message. However, the degree 
to which a text of any genre actually 15 open or closed is always affected 
by the readers' background, purpose, and interpretive community. For 
example, members of a gourmet cooking club are likely to treat a recipe 
for Hollandaise sauce as much niore open to variation and experimen- 
tation than a novice will. Also, experienced auto mechanics are less 
likely than their apprentices to be faithful to the lockstep procedures 
outlined in the shop manuals. Similarly, well- established scientists are 
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much more able and likely to read beyond the lines of technical re- 
search reports than are the undergraduates they teach. However, none 
of these readers is likely to put livelihood or career in jeopardy by 
straying too far from what the author has stated or implied. 

Transaction Pedagogy: 

Supporting Learning and Independence 

In an education system based on the assumptions of a transfor- 
mation paradigm, learnerb and learning become the primary focus of 
attentio! i. Learning, as the creaticii of knowledge about how the world 
works, is seen as something only the learner can do. Teachers and 
teaching still play crucial but different roles. Teaching becomes a pro- 
cess of providing opportunities for learners to transact in as wide a 
range of consequential real life clrcumbtances or contexts as possible so 
that learners can continue to ftesh out their world view and add to the 
repertoire of strategies that they .leed to become independent in the 
world. Teachers are seen as collaborators rather than as adversaries. 
Instead of distributing knowledge, teachers are responsible for helping 
learners develop strategies for creating their o\m knowledge. 

Within a system that eschews intellectual handouts, the likeli- 
hood of soft core ignorance should be reduced. And since the learner is 
actively engaged in making rather than taking meaning, problems 
regarding the transfer of knowledge should also be mitigated consider- 
ably. However, transfer will still be a problem if the types of contexts 
and purposes that shape transactions in schools are restricted (by 
curriculum guidelines, administrative policies, and resources) and in- 
consequential to the learner's life beyond the classroom. 



Tliere arc impor- 
tant implications 
herefu) profes- 
sional devclop' 
ment education 
(i.e., inservice). 
Unless teadiers 
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Summary of Comparison of How Mechanistic and 
Organic World Views Help Sha^ s Instruction 





WORLD VIEW 






Mechanistic 


Organic 


Reality 


objective 
building blocks 
whole equals sum 
of parts 


subjective 
energy stream 
whole more than 
sum of parts 


Knowledge 


tad 

absolute 
immutable 


artitaa 
relative 
temporary 


Thinking/Reading 


forms of knowledge 
INSTRUCTION 


forming knowledge 


PEDAGOGY: 


Transmission 


Transaction 


Teacher 


distributes: 
Knowieoge 
power 


collaborates: 
power 


Learner 


receives: 

conventional wisdom 


constructs: 
personal Knowieaye 


Instruction 


teacher/teaching 
ledure/reoding/drill 


learner/learning 
inquiry 


Costs 


lack of transfer 

dependence 

compliance 


time 
energy 

hard to evaluate 


Benefits 


efficient 

easy to manage 
easy to evaluate 


transfer 

independence 

questioning 
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Chapter 4 



Thinking and Reading the Context 

From a transactional point of view, thinking and reading can be 
seen as meaning-making processes rather than constellations of atom- 
istic skills. They become means that empower us to construct (rather 
than aco'iire) the rules or conventions that we need to operate effec- 
tively and mJependently in the world. These rules and conventions 
derive meaning and power from the contexts in which they are embed- 
ded and serve to guide our expectations and actions in these contexts. 
For example, they tell us when to wear a shirt-and-tie instead of jeans, 
when to look for a new job instead of applying for a promotion, when 
to laud Colonel George Armstrong Custer as a martyr rather than vilify 
him as a racist. 

Similarly, we learn (that is, we construct the rule) that "Once 
upon a time...." indicates that the author is about to tell us a story in 
which good will ultimately prevail over evil and lead us to some insight 
about the nature of life. We also learn that when an author tells us "I 
have several serious reservations about the free trade pact between 
Canada and the United States...." that what will follow is likely to be 
some list of arguments intended to persuade ub that the free trade deal 
is inequitable and should be abandoned or at least modified. Whaf s 
important to realize about these rules or expectations is that they can 
only be learned or constructed through reading and writing a wide 
variety of texts over time. We learn about conventions by using them to 
meet specific needs or purpo.ses. Telling learners about the cunvenliuns 
of texts isn't sufficient. 

From this point of view, reading the context becomes a funda- 
mental dimension of critical thinking and reading because it establishes 
what subsequent thought and action are necessary or most appropri- 
ate. In problem-solving, the most difficult and most crucial aspect of the 
process is formulating what the problem /s- understanding what is 
being asked. Once that is determined, the solution or path to the 
solution often becomes "obvious." 

This suggests that if we want good thinkers and readers, we 
need to help them learn how to determine what the problem or situa- 
tion is asking of them rather than focusing almost exclusively on 
procedures for arriving at answers. Knowing how to find answers will 



"We should cxfxxt 
fstudetits] to learn 
more xvhilc being 
taught less. TIteir 
persomi engage- 
mettt xvtth that 
oivn learning is 
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cannot 'give' thetn 
an education. Too 
trtudi giving 
breeds dodlity...." 
(SizcK 1984, p. 34) 
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make little sense and hence never become part of their knowledge base 
unless learners understand what is being asked and why it is impor- 
tant This, in turn, underscores the importance of students having 
some input in the problem or task being addressed. Without the vested 
interest that comes from having genuine input in an enterprise, stu- 
dents might be able to complete critical thinking and reading tasks in 
sdiool but never develop Siegel's (1988) critical spirit that disposes or 
inclines them to think and read critically in all aspects of life. 

Furthermore, from this perspective, all thinking and all reading 
are critical when they are consequential for our successful functioning 
in the context(s) of the world. Thiriking and reading that CiO not have 
consequences in terms of knowledge construction are at b^t informa- 
tion-gathering activities. At worst, they become political exercises in 
which we merely comply with the wishes and direction of others in 
order to get by and stay out of trouble. 

Implications for heading Instruction 

Several studies (Rhodes, 1979; DeFbrd, 1981, 1985; Siegel, 1983; 
Rowe, 1985; Stephens and Hyde, 1985; Proctor, 1986; Huestis, 1987) 
have demonstrated quite clcccly that learners' beliefs about the pur- 
pose and nature of literacy are shaped by teachers' beliefs and insb*uc- 
tional practices. What we say, and more importantly, what we do in the 
dassroom "demonstrates" (Smith, 1983c) to students what we believe 
about reading. It tells them what counts as reading and thereby what 
they jhould do in order to be considered good readers. For example, 
when we insist on word-perfect oral rendering of texts, we "teir stu- 
dents that reading is largely a mechanical word-calUng performance 
and that if they want to b ; gocKl, they must learn to recognize or sound 
out the words. Whtn we ask students to engage with texts inhabited 
by sanitized characters acting oul iife in idealized circumstances, we go 
some distance toward convincing them that reading is ''nonsense'' 
(Smith, 1985). And when we reject or trivialize students' responses to a 
novel, poem, or geography text because they don't match the ones in 
our heads or in the teacher s guide, we indicate to students that mean- 
ing resides in the text and that their interpretations aren't really valid 
(or valued). 

Thus the context has a profound effect on how we read any text 
in that context (Carey, 1982; Smith, Carey, and Harste, 1982). And 
students do learn to read these signs very early in their school lives and 
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do learn to think and act within the limited possibilities circumscribed 
by these signs. This is well documented in the substantial body of 
literature on teacher expectation. (See Braun, 1976, 1987 for reviews of 
this work.) 

Given that context does help to shape our students' beliefs about 
the world in general and about reading in particular, it's important for 
us as teachers to become aware of our own beliefs and to monitor the 
demonstrations or signs that we are providing for our students. If we 
believe that reading is an epistemic or meaning-making process; if we 
believe that meaning is derived from transactions among reader, text, 
and context; and if we believe that reading is a consequential rather 
than trivial undertaking -then we need to demonstrate these beliefs 
clearly through the types of learning opportunities we provide for our 
students. The following guidelines should help to provide the kinds of 
opportunities and demonstrations that will empovv^er students to be- 
come more independent as thinkers, readers and learners. 

1. Allow learners to be actively involved 
in the learning process. 

We need to provide students with opportunities to become ac- 
tively involved in constructing their own knowledge for their own 
purposes. Drawing on the work of C.S. Peirce, Kathy Short (1985) 
describes three typts of transactions that can lead to the construction 
of new^knowledge. iwdudion, deduction, induction. First, through abduc- 
tion, wc unconsciously formulate "best guesses" or hunches or hy- 
potheses to account for surprises or anomalies that we encounter in 
the worid. Unknown words, missing information, unusual formats, 
mi.sleading titles, and unfamiliar genres are examples of anomalies we 
lUSt resolve in order to make sense or make meaning when we read. 

Anomalies and abduction. Some anomalies create disturbances 
that are much more difficult to resolve because they challenge long- 
held beliefs and assumptions about the world. For example, as I was 
driving our nine-year-old son David and two of his friends home from 
basketball practice, CBC radio broadcast an interview with Bernard 
Ominayak, a Cree chief from Alberta whose band was involved in a 
land dispute with the Canadian federal government. Ominayak said 
his people were prepared to block all entry to the disputed area unless 
the government recognized their claims and began immediately to 
negotiate in good faith. Before the interview was over, one of the boys 
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blurted, ''He's an Indian?" Someone else added, "How come he didn't 
say, 'Me Indian. Me want land.'?" Unfortunately, their concept of 
aboriginal people was based on the caricature fostered by dated history 
texts, museum visits, and television dramas and had not been chal- 
lenged or modified by contact with the contemporary life and concerns 
of these people. 

Anomalies must be perceived as anomalies by the learner before 
any change or growth can occur. This point is subtle, but its signifi- 
cance for learning and teaching can be seen in our younger son's early 
concept of "six." When Jesse was twenty-one months old, he was given 
a set of "Sesame Street" alphabet and number cards. He learned to 
recognize the numeral 6 and to say "Six" whenever he saw it Almost 
immediately, however, "six" became his generic reference for vratten 
symbols —numbers, letters, words, sentences. For Jesse, the differences 
between 6 and A and Clieerios did not represent anomalies because 
they didn't represent conceptual inconsistencies. Only when they 
began to create problems of reference and meaning did he beg^ to 
differentiate among them. Thus, parents and teachers cannot create 
anomalies on behalf of children. They can only create situations in 
which anomalies might emerge in the minds of children. 

Deduction. Next, through deduction, we make predictions about 
what should follow from our hunches or hypotheses if they are accu- 
rate. Obvious examples of this kind of prediction are our guesses about 
how character conflicts be resolved in a novel and our efforts to 
determine a writer's agenda from her operung line. 

Induction. Fmally, we need to test the viability of our hypotheses 
against actual experience by reading to confirm, reject, or modify orig- 
inal h^-potheses. Did Archie Costello and the \lg?ls finally get their just 
reward in Vie Qiocolate War? Was the writer actually sympathetic to the 
Russian soldiers "trapped" in Afghanistan or was she playing devil's 
advocate? This third type of transaction Peirce calls induction. 

As a result of engaging in these processes, learners are able to 
construct the rules and conventions they need to operate in a wide 
variety of reading contexts. However, for this knowledge to be authen- 
tic, the learner must be in control of each aspect of the process. When 
we tell students the author's purpose or what meanings to find or 
what questions to ask when they read, we often preclude the possibil- 
ity of important anomalies presenting themselves. This approach tends 
to discourage many divergent, surprising, and insightful interpreta- 
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tions of texts. While these lost opportunities might seem to be rather 
benign if not inconsequential, they contribute to a state-of-mind that 
makes our students vulnerable to the persuasions of others. As Doug- 
las Barnes (1988) renunds us: 

If we wish to educate young people to take theirplace as 
adults, there can be no justification whatsoever in presenting 
them with other people's accounts of the world without giving 
them some access both to how those accounts were arrived at 
and to some of the possible alternative accounts and how they 
too might be justified. A "critical" curriculum provides the only 
way of both avoiding indoctrination and recognizing that all 
knowledge is provisional (p. 27). 

Like the grains of sand that are necessary for natural pearls to 
form, anomalies are essential for the construction of personal knowl- 
edge. Without anomalies, the hypotheses, predictions, and tests neces- 
sary for the formation of personal knowledge cannot occur because 
we ve already told students what they should find, all that's left for 
them to do is "search-and-destro/' the text until they find it. 

In these situations the best we can hope for is that students 
become adept at discovering the meanings 've want and at solving the 
problems we pose. But as Sternberg (1985) points out, this isn t enough 
if we want our students to become independent learners. "Students 
need help in recognizing problems, not just in solving them.... Training 
students solve problems already posed for them does not train them 
to find and select important problems on their own." (pp. 195-196) 

In fact, schools can actually make students functionally blind to 
anomalous situations by doing all their seeing for them. When ques- 
tions always originate with the teacher (oi with a publisher) and when 
the resolutions and answers are always the ones sanctioned by the 
teacher (or instructor s manual), there is littie incentive or opportunity 
for students to develop the critical spirit and become independent 
learners. The learner is like a low-ranking civil servant relegated to 
carrying out policy rather than helping to create policy. 

When we measure what has been "learned" under conditions 
like this, we often get performances on multiple-choice tests, essays, 
research projects and lab reports that look strikingly like tiie "real 
thing." However, when learners are not required to formulate their 
own questions and hypotheses nor to make and test their own predic- 
tions, the performances we see represent a very limited kind of learn- 
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ing that results in "school know ledge" rather than personal or ''action" 
knowledge. Barnes (1975) makes a useful and intuitively familiar dis- 
tinction between the two: 

School knowledge is the knowledge which someone 
else presents to us. We partly grasp it, enough to answer the 
teacher's questions, to do exercises, or to answer examination 
questions; but it remains someone else's knowledge, not ours. 
If we never use this knowledge, we probably forget it In so far 
as we use knowledge for our own purposes, however, we begin 
to incorporate it into our view of the world, and to use parts of 
it to cope with the exigendes of living. Once the knowledge 
becomes incorporated into that view of the world on which our 
actions are based...it has become ''action knowledge." (p. 81) 

2. Provide consequential contexts for learning. 

In order to gain and retain control of the learning process, stu- 
dents need to have much greater choice of what they read, why they 
read, and how they read. If students have the opportunity to select 
materials that are ground^;d in their own experiences and interests, if 
they have the chance to seek out information that they need in order 
to make decisions of personal or community- wide consequence, and if 
they are allowed to act on their interpretations of what they have read, 
then authentic knowledge can emerge. 

For his sixth birthday, our son David received his first plastic 
model kit. It was a hi-tech space robot v^th over 300 pieces, most of 
which were required to move after gluing. Naturally, there were in- 
structions, lots of them. And despite his limited sight vocabulary and 
primitive word attack strategies, David succeeded in building mighty 
"Megatron." 

What struck me as I watched him was how he resolved the 
anomalies that he encountered in the diagrams and written directions. 
He didn't know all the words, but he didn't need all the words. His 
chief resources were interest and his knowledge of the genus (Trans- 
formers) to which Megatron belongs. David encountered uncertain- 
ties and frustrations (directions and even diagrams are often not as 
cleai or accurate as they first appear); but he also gained a new under- 
standing of how Transformers "work" and learned something about 
the conventions and vagaries of "plastic model instructions." 
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While this example is scar )y unique, ic is instructive because it 
shows what can happen whe: .r ners have a vested interest in what 
they are doing, when the ano*. olies, hypotheses, and tests are their 
own. Abundant additional evidence of tiie importance of this kind of 
vested interest can be found in the familiar cases of junior and senior 
high school students who can't connect vrfth Math 300 or Robert Frost 
but do build their own stereo systems and read the political and social 
commentary in Rolling Sto//e magazine. 

Fm not suggesting that we ground our curriculum in items from 
the Sears catalogue or drugstore magazine racks, but I am suggesting 
that we can create environments in which students have many oppor- 
tunities to encounter anomalies of their own and to resolve them on 
their own terms. Without an active part in the generation of knowl- 
edge about how texts and reading work, learners will likely find it 
difficult to apply the rules, conventions, and procedures provided by 
the teacher in new or unfamiliar contexts. In other words, transfer of 
knowledge across classrooms and beyond the school probably will be 
limited. 

3. Provide a supportive learning environment 

When I say that students need opportunities to encounter and 
resolve anomalies on their own terms, I don't mean they should be left 
on their own, unsupported. Teachers have a crucial, if difficult, role to 
play in helping students to become self-reliant rather than other-reliant 
as learners. The crucial dimension of this role is to help students learn 
how to identify and solve problems that are of interest or of conse- 
quence in a wide variety of contexts. Baker and Brown (1984) capture 
the essence of this instructional relationship: 

The current interest in dynamic learning situations has 
seen a move away from experimenter-controlled, or teacher- 
controlled, instruction of the traditional kind towards a con- 
centration on interactive processes. It is through interactions 
with a supportive, knowledgeable adult that tlie student is led 
to the limits of her own understanding. The teacher does not 
tell the student what to do and then leave her to work on her 
own unaided; she enters into an interaction where the child 
and the teacher are mutually responsible for getting the task 
done. (p. 382) 
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In short, the teacher's responsibility is to help students learn 
how to learn. 

To this end, the teacher needs to adopt a forward-looking per- 
spective from which she constantly seeks to help students stretch or 
extend the boundaries of their knowing and understanding. Rather 
than remaining focused on what learners already know and can do by 
themselves, the teacher attempts to consider students' zone of proxi- 
mal development which Vygotsky (1978) defines as "the distance be- 
tween the actual development level as deterinined by independent 
problem solving and the level of potential development as deterinined 
through problem solving under adult guidance or in collaboration 
with more capable peers." (p. 86) In other words, the teacher needs to 
be sufficiently aware of his students' experience, needs, and abilities so 
that he can understand not only what they know now but also what 
they could know v^th his guidance and support 

For growth to occur, therefore, instruction must help students 
move beyond what they already know and can do independently to 
encounter and grapple vAih new tasks and new situations. Therefore, 
it is not only important for students to use familiar text materials to 
solve familiar problems; ifs also important for them to encounter 
unfamiliar materials and resolve new problems. For example, history 
texts can be useful (and comfortable) for many school-based tasks; but 
newspapers, archival materials, and government documents also rep- 
resent potentially useful resources for learners both in and out of 
school. Ifs not enough for the teacher to tell students that these re- 
sources exist or where to find them; she needs to help students dis- 
cover how they "work" (about their structural properties) and when to 
use them (their purposes). Similarly, SQ3R (Survey, Question, Read, 
Recite, Review) is a study strategy that can be of some use in some 
circumstances but not in others. Again, ifs important for the teacher to 
help students learn how to "debug" or modify these kinds of algo- 
rithms when texts are poorly written and when to discard them in 
favor of alternative strategies when the format or genre or purpose for 
reading changes. 

In both examples, knowing the learner and knowing the contex 
helps the teacher provide a learning environment in which anomalies 
can be encountered and resolved on the learners' owii terms. Given 
this t}'pe of environment, opportunities for growth in independence 
are increased. 
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One of the most disturbing interpretations of learner-centered 
education is the one which sees any action on the part of the teacher as 
interference with the student's right to be independent and to deter- 
mine her own destiny. When accepted uncritically, this notion can 
cause teachers to feel sufficiently guilty or at least sufficiently uncertain 
about their role to become paralyzed into inaction. They not only "back 
off" for fear of being interventionist, but in effect, often back right out 
of the classroom (L. Neilsen, 1986). 

On the other hand, there are those blithe spirits who suffer no 
such guilt or uncertainty. Philosophically, they are only too willing to 
"set their children free." In either case, unless students have some 
strategies for creating order and predictability in their school environ- 
ment, they can be left in limbo, a condition that does not always foster 
independence. 

Independence is learned; it doesn't just "happen" by leaving 
students on their own. During the initial exploration of any new region 
of the proximal zone, it is likely that the teacher will need to be quite 
actively involved in helping learners identify consequential issues, 
problems, and tasks and in helping develop effective strategies for 
examining the issues, solving the problems, and completing the tasks. 

As an experienced reader and collaborative learner^ the teacher 
can suggest or demonstrate alternative ways of transacting v^th texts. 
This support or scaffolding (Bruner, 1978) that the teacher provides is 
important because it helps the learner to develop a repertoire of strate- 
gies that he can use on his own in future circumstances. 

Scaffolding must be done skillfully There is always a danger that 
the teacher will retain control of the goals, strategies, and outcomes 
rather than encouraging and helping ttie learner to assume responsi- 
bility for them. The line between support and domination of the learn- 
ing process is often difficult to discern, but at some point we have to ask 
ourselves who's in charge of the learning or, as Dennis Searle (1984) 
puts it, "Who's building whose building?" 

4. Provide opportunities for learners to collaborate. 

Another important scarce of support comes from peers. By 
working through problems and issues together students can benefit 
from one another's questions, suggestions, hypotheses, insights, feed- 
back, successes, and failures. In fact, Vygotsl^^ (1962, 1978) hdS argued 
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that this kind of social interaction is essential to the development of 
individual thought. 

Furthermore, in an environment that encourages and rewards 
collaboration rather than competition, students are more likely to take 
risks as thinkers, as readers, as decision makers. Unfortunately, in some 
classrooms, collaboration is neither encouraged nor rewarded. A 
macho "survival-of-the-fittest" ethic often seems to prevail (regardless 
of the teacher's gender); and far from being seen as a legitimate, 
powerful, and inevitable way of constructing personal knowledge, 
collaboration is often seen as illegitimate, weak, and preventable. At 
best, it is sanctioned for tasks that not be graded or for tasks that 
aren't particularly consequential even if they are graded. At worst, it is 
seen as a form of cheating. Decisions that are made by individuals and 
made alone are often the most highly valued. Thaf s unfortunate be- 
cause, as Sternberg (1985) reminds us: 

Many everyday problems are not usually —indeed can- 
not be— solved individually. At work, committees, task forces, 
and consortia of various kinds are regularly formed to solve 
problems. At home certain decisions require input from the 
entire family and rightfully require a group decision-making 
process. But groups are susceptible to a large variety of biases in 
problem solving and decision making, and solving problems 
individually does not prepare one to deal with these sources of 
bias. (p. 198) 

Collaboration is not incompatible nor philosophically inconsis- 
tent with the ideal of personal independence. In fact, if we accept that 
meaning is created not just subjectively but intersubjectively through 
social interaction, then collaboration provides a necessary condition 
for becoming independent. To say that bumeune is independent is nol 
to say that he is not influenced by the people and events around him. 
Quite the contrary. We learn how to respond (and how not to respond) 
to any given task or situation by watching how those around us 
respond to them - from the ii"itended and unintended demonstrations 
(Smith, 1983c) provided by others. Furthermore, our decisions are in- 
fluenced by the opinions, advice, and experiences of those around us. 
However, collaboration does not imply the need for consensus or 
compliance. Instead, it suggests the opportunity to develop strategies, 
options, and, with time and experience, the confidence and inclination 
to take independent action based on informed choices. 
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Reexamining the Present; 
Looking Toward the Future 

These guidelines are scarcely new; sensitive, sensible teachers 
and parents have been using them for years. However, if we share 
Dewey's (1938) "sound instinct" (p. 67) that independence comes with 
the ability to frame our own purposes and act on them, and if we 
believe that independence is necessary or desirable for responsible, 
productive participation in society, then I think many more of us need 
to reexamine the assumptions underlying our instructional practices. 

Instead of concentrating our efforts on transmitting informa- 
tion, skills, and procedures to students, we need to consider the poten- 
tial long-term advantages of helping them to develop for themselves 
the strategies, judgment, and confidence they need to become self-reli- 
ant thinkers, readers, and learners. 

To do this, we will need to reconceptualize and recontextualize 
the nature of curriculum, learning and instruction. Curriculum must 
be seen more as the mental trip (Harste, Burke, and Woodward, 1984) 
we take during our transactions with the world and less as a mere 
aggregation of separate and separable knowledge domains. From an 
organic-transactional perspective, there is no more reason to separate 
knowledge into discrete domains with the hope of understanding the 
world than there is to take a cup of water from Lake Ontario with the 
hope of divining from it the power and majesty of Niagara Falls. 

We need to begin to think of lear ners not as blank slates or empty 
vessels that we are responsible for filling with our understanding of the 
world, but as individuals who are constantly constructing knowledge 
in an attempt to expand and clarify their understanding of the world. 

Further, since the learner is the only one who can construct 
knowledge, we need to shift our teaching emphasis from transmitting 
conventional knowledge to supporting the consti'uction of personal 
knowledge. 

And, given that meaning is constructed subjectively and is 
shaped by the contexts in which transactions take place, we need to 
reexamine the traditional notions of truth and fact, right and wrong as 
ways of measuring growth and judging performance. Instead, we 
need to consider what growth is "reasonable" and what performance 
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is "appropriate'' in light of the learner's background, the source and 
type of task, and the nature of instruction. 

Finally, if we really are concerned about our children being able 
and willing to participate intelligently and effectively as citizens in our 
collective future, then we v/ill have to stop thinking of critical thinking 
and critical reading as subject matter that can be packaged, taught, and 
tested. We need instead to start thinking of them as attitudes and 
inclinations toward the world that need tc be encouraged, nurtured, 
and lived. 
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students in their education, preparing them not just for college— which many zvould never 
attaid-but also pr life. 

Dewey, John. "Mediocrity and individuality," Educational Forum, 50 
(3), Spring 1986, pp. 357-362. [EJ 332 611] 

The author states that our ecomnic arid political environment leads us to think in 
terms of classes, aggregates, and submerged membership in them. He says that it is not jvj 
the quantity of our education tfrnt is atfaidt; it is its quality, its spirit, method, and ar.n. 

Dollar, Bruce. "What is really going on in schools," Social Policy, 14 
(2), FaU 1983, pp. 7-19. [EJ 294 258] 

Argues that recent studies on education have fidled to recognize the dysfiijictional 
structure of schools. Outlines change strategies suggested by Coodlad and Sizer, who 
advocate greater clarity of goals, more teacher autonomy, smaller schools or subunits within 
schools, an end to ability tracking, building-levd improvement planning and student-ini- 
tiated learning 

Easton, Stanley E. "Sodal studies in rural schools: A review of the 
literature," Small School Forum, 6 (1), Fall 1984, pp. 8-11. [EJ 308 
940] 

Analysis of studies indicates textbooks and teaching methods in rural social studies 
program, like those in nonrural programs, stress information rather than critical thinking 
and inquiry skills, and are not relevant to students' lives. 

Giroux, Henry A., and McLaren, Peter. "Teacher education and the 
politics of engagement: The case for democratic schooling," 
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Harvard Ediicatmal Review, 56 (3), August 1986, pp. 213-238. 

[EJ 342 118] ty .vv 

^ The authors argue that many of the recaitly recommaided public-school reforms 
either sidestep or abandon the principles underlying education for a dmocratic citizenry 
devdoped by John Dewey and others. The authors outline a teacher education airriadwn 
that links the critical study of power, language, adture, and history to the practice of a 
critical pedagogy, 

Goodlad, John 1. "Improving elementary and secondary education 
in the 1980s/' In Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education, "Needs of elementary and secondary 
education in the 1980s: A compendium of policy papers/' 1980. 
15 pp. [ED 194 485] 

Schools need to be improved holistically becoming vigorous community institu- 
tions. The range of activities used by teachers to motivate, involve, and stimulate studaits is 
limited at all levels of schooling. 

Goodlad, John I. "What we don't know about schooling," Phi Delta 
Kapvan, 61 (9) May 1980, pp. 591-592. [EJ 221 579] 

The education one gets in sdiool probably is far more dependent on the activitia^ 
provided there than on the ^alssdmls are asked w achieve. 

Harste, Jerome C, et al "Examining our assumptions: A transac- 
tional view of literacy and learning," Researcli in the TeacJiing 
of English, 18 (1) February 1984, pp. 84-108. [EJ 294 749] 

Oudlenges existing assumptions about literacy and literacy learning in an effort to 
both demonstmteand explore the transactive potentials. 

Metzger, Devon J. "Coming to terms with citizenship education," 
Louisiana Social Studies Journal, 13 (1), Fall 1986, pp. 11-14. fET 
338 269] ^ 

Criticizes current citizenship education that often results in antldmocratic atti- 
tudes due to ctvious cmifiids between the classroom and society and a rigid socialization 
process discouragingcritical examination, questioning and participation by youth. Encour- 
ages an approach wherdy students can effectively participate and feel confident they can 
make a difference in society. 

Searle, Dennis. "Scaffolding: Who's building whose building?" Lan- 
guage Arts, 61 (5), September 1984, pp. 480-483. [EJ 304 042] 
Discusses how the concept of "scaffolding'' adidt support ofchUdrai's attanpts to 
achieve an intended language outcome, has been somewhat misused in the schools, rcjidting 
in the support of the teacher's intentions rather than those of the child. 

Siegel, Harvey. "Critical thinking as an educational ideal," Educa- 
tional Forum, 45 (1), November 1980, pp. 7-23. [EJ 238 050] 
Defining critical thinking and disaissing its relevance to the ethics and cpistmol- 
ogy of education, theauthor presents three reasons why it is an educatioiml ideal 1 ) it forms 
thebasis of a moral process of teaching 2) it prepares studaits to manage their adidt lives, 
and 3) it initiates students into rational traditions. 
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Sizer, Theodore R. "Landmarks in the literature: The schools and the 
Orwellian possibility," New York Uriiversity Educatioji Quar- 
lerly, 9 (3), 1978, pp. 29-32. [EJ 184 344] 

Detects a disturbtug trend tmard the control of teenagers' lives in rereading the 
1893 ''Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, " Harry RivUn 's 2936 
"Ediicatbn for Adjustment", and the 1974 study 'ITouth: Transition to adtdthood." 

Smith, FrederickR., and Feathers, Karen M. "The role of reading in 
content classrooms: Assumption vs. reahty/ Journal of Reading, 
27 (3), December 1983, pp. 262-267. [EJ 291 333] 

Reports on a study of the role of reading in two middle school and two higfi sdwd 
contejit area classrooms. Coiicludes that for students in all four classes, readingzvas neither 
meaningful nor necessary, zvith the main purpose of reading being to locate anszvers to 
literal (juestiom. 

Sternberg, Robert J. "Teaching critical thinking. Part 1: Are we mak- 
ing critical mistakes?" Fhi Delta Kappan, 67 (3), November 1985, 
pp. 194-198. [EJ327 970] 

The first part of a two-part article describes the significant differences between the 
kinds of problans that adults really face and the problems that students are tau^t to resolve 
in critical thinking progrmns, 

Vandervoort, Frances S. "What would John Dewey say about science 
teaching today?" American Biology Teadier, 45 (1) January 1983, 
pp. 38-41. [EJ 277 110] 

Focuses on Dewey's ideas about scioice teaching including inquiry, education 
involving progressive orgniuzition ofbiowledge by experience, and citizenship education. 
Indicates that today's sciaice teaching is oftm inadequate atui inappropriate, not focusing 
on inquiry and neglecting sciaice/sodc'y issues and sdaice career awareness. 

Watchke, Gary. "Blueprints for educational reform," Informational 
Bulletin 83-IB-l. Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin State Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau, 1983. 36pp. [ED 252 516] 

Summaries are presaitcd of recent study reports on the current status of education 
in the United States: 1) "A Nation at Risk" (National Commission on Excellence in 
Education); 2) "Action for ExceUeiice" (Education Commission of the States); 3) Precollege 
Education in Mathamtics, Sciaice and Technology); 4) ""Hi^ School: A Report on 
Secondary Education in America" (Carnegie Foundation fdr Advancement of Teaching), 5) 
"Making the Grade" (Fioentieth Century Fund Task Force on Federal and Elementary and 
Secondary Education Policy); 6) "A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future" (John 
Goodlad); and 7) "The Troubled Crusade" (Diane Ravitch). 

Wiggins, Sam R "A view of a place called school," Educational Lead- 
ership, 40 (7), April 1983, pp. 35-37. [EJ 279 517] 

Describes the national study oj the characteristics of schools undertake)! in John 
Goodlads "A Study of Schooling" andwhy it is a landmark in American education. 
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Theoretical philosophical background 

Adams, Albert, and Reynolds, Sherrod. "The long conversation: 
Tracing the roots of the past" Journal of Experiential Education, 
4 (1), Spring 1981, pp. 21-28. [EJ 247 662] 

Provides an historical overview of the progressive education niovanait, noting its 
major philosophical threads, 

Avery, Robin D. "Demoaacy in American education: Research im- 
plications," Paper presented at the 7th Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan Educational Research Association, 1980. 11 pp. [ED 
184 932] 

The works of John Deioei/ and ]ohn Childs are rcvieived with reference to the 
implications for research inherent in society's moral choice to provide a danoaatic education 
for its children. 

Baron, Jonathan. "Reflective thinking as a a goal of education," 
5 (4), October-December 1981, pp. 291-309. [EJ260 

805] 

Deivey's )Wtion of "reflective thinking" is disaissed, A model of phases of reflective 
thinking is described, problem recogtiition, aiumeration of possibilities, reasoning, revision, 
and evaluation. 

Bernstein, Richard J. "The varieties of pluralism," American Journal 
of Education, 95 (4), August 1987, pp. 509-525. [EJ 360 197] 

Disaisses mrrent relevance of ideas of pragmatic thhikers and Jchn Dewey, The 
pragtmtic understanding of pluralism displays a semitivity to difference but also empha- 
sizes reaching out and communicating with what is different from ourselves. Without that, 
pluralism becomes chaos. 

Berthoff, Ann E. "Tolstoy, Vygotsky, and the making of meaning," 
College Composition and Comminiication, 29 (3), October 1978, 
pp. 249-255. [EJ 190 240] 

Leo Tolstoy and Lev Vygotsky, like SylviaAshtonA^arner, Maria Montessori, a)id 
Vaido Freire, base their educational philosophies on the heuristic power of language, the 
form-finding aiui form-creating powers of the mind, 

Boisvert, Raymond D. "John Dewey's reconstruction of philoso- 
phy," Educational Studies: A Journal in the Foundations of Educa- 
tion, 16 (4), Winter 1985, pp. 343-353. [EJ 332 242] 

Disaisses the general philosophy ofDeivcyana specifx applications of his philoso- 
phy especially to questions of democracy a)xd education. 

Bruner, Jerome. "Models of the learner," Educational Researcher, 14 
(6), June-July 1985, pp. 5-8. [EJ 320 590] 

The state of education cannot be improved without a model of the learner that is not 
fixed but varies, A choice of one reflects many political, practical, and adtural issues, but the 
best choice may be an awareness of the possible variety. 
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Brunei, Jerome S. "Education as social intervention/7o»nw/ of Social 
Issues, 39 (4), 1983, pp. 129-141. [EJ 296 266] 

In this 1964 paper, Bnmer argued for a redefinition of the mture, direction, and 
aim of education because of increased lujderstanding of imn as a species and of individual 
yncntaJ growth, clearer understanding of the educational process, and the changing nature 
of society. 

Bruner, Jerome S., and Olson, David R. "Symbols and texts as tools 
of intellect,'' Inlerdxange, 8 (4), 1978, p. 115. [EJ 187 806] 

The impact of langiiage (especially written language) on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skills in children is disaissed, 

Bruss, Neal, and Macedo, Donaldo R "Toward a pedagogy of the 
question: Conversations with Paulo Freire," Journal of Educa- 
tion, 167 (2), 1985, pp. 7-21. [EJ 321 072] 

Excerpts from two talks by Biulo Freire in February 2985 reiterate the need to 
develop a theoretical frmnework from which an mpowering, humanistic pedagogical struc- 
ture can be built. They proposed a pedagogy that forces learners to think critically and adopt 
a critical attitude toward the zvorld. 

Bullock, Chris. "Using theory in the classroom: Vygotsky and the 
teaching of composition," English Quarterly, 16 (2), Summer 
1983, pp. 14-20. [EJ 286 548] 

Explores the implications of Soviet psychologist Lev Vygotsky's cognitive theories 
on the writing process, 

Callan, Eamonn. "Dewey's conception of education as growth," 
Educational Theory, 32 (1) Winter 1982, pp. 19-27. [EJ 278 831] 
John Dmey's doctrine that education is a process of continuing groivth is analyzed 
aM critiqued, 

Carlson, Kenneth. "An imaginary interview with George S. 
Counts," Social Education, 49 (8), November-December 1985, 
pp. 689-690. [EJ 325 858] 

George S, Counts promoted the progessive education ideas developed by John 
Deioey, A faculty member at Teadiers College, Columbia University, from 2927 to 2956, 
Couuis stressed the importance of pragimtism in education. The author, an admirer of 
Counts, created dialogue that he and Counts might have had if Counts were alive today. 

Colwell, Tom. "The ecological perspective in John Dewey's philoso- 
phy of education," Educational Theory, 35 (3), Summer 1985, pp. 
255-266. [EJ 326401] 

Offers an interpretation of John Daocy's educational thou^ts from an ecological 
pint of viav, le,, one which sees educational activity as an interrelatiomhip betzveen 
human organisms and social environment and the nonhuman biophysical enuironmeiU, 

Dewey, John. "Experience and education," Educational Forum, 50 (3), 
Spring 1986, pp. 241-252. [EJ 332 588] 

Indicates some of the main problems that Deivcy sees with which the newer 
education is confronted and suggests the mln lines along which their solution is to be 
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sou^t. He discusses the principle of the cmitinuity of experience or wM may he called the 
experiential continuum, 

De Lisi, Richard. "Landmarks in the literature: Children's thought 
and language/' New York University Education Quarterly, 13 (1), 
FaU 1981, pp. 29-31. [EJ 253 179] 

Compares the theories ofPiaget and Vygotsky on the relationships bctzoeai child 
Jnngimge and thou^t, as presented in their respective works, "The language and Tftought 
of the Child" and "Thought and Language/' 

Ediger, Marlow. ''Goodlad versus Popham on effective teaching/' 
Ciearifig House, 61 (5), January 1988, pp. 211-214. [EJ 368 595] 
Presents the positions of educators fohn Coodm who etnphasizes an opai-ended 
airricidwn, and James Popham, who believes in structured airriculum developmettt, with 
an emphasis on behaviorism. Concludes that Pophwn's vim is criticizsd far emphasizing 
loiver cogtiitive objectives. 

Elias, John L. "Social learning and Paulo Freire/7our?ia/ of Educational 
Tlioiight, 8 (1), 1974, pp. 5-14. [ET 095 691] 

This article discusses Freire's concept ofconscientization or social learning, various 
levels of consciousness described by Freire, andhoiv this concept cmnpaies to the theories of 
the educational theorist, John Dewey, 

Friedman, Sheila. "The Mozart of psychology': 'Mind in society' by 
L. S. Vygotsky: Implications for improving literacy/' 1985. 16 
pp. [ED 277 972] 

in ""Mind in Society/' published more than SOyears ago in Russia, Vygotsky views 
children as active participants in their oivn learning and suggests that research ajialyze 
processes, reveal causes, reconstruct points ofdevelopmetit, and study rcs^mses to teaching. 

Giroux, Henry A. "Critical literacy and student experience: Donald 
Graves' approach to literacy," Lviguage Arts, 64 (2), February 
1987, pp. 175-181. [EJ 346 930] 

Argues that Dmmld Graves' approach to critical literacy provides a crucial insight 
into the learning process by linking the mture of learning with the dreams, expcriettces, 
histories, and languages that students bring to school. 

Harste, Jerome C, and Burke, Carolyn L. "Toward a socio-psycho- 
linguistic model of reading comprehension/' Viewpoints in 
Teaching ajtd Learni7i^,54 (3), July 1978, pp. 9-34. [EJ 193 359] 
This paper documetUs tnepersoiml reality of models of reading by examining both 
their function and reality, clarifies the airrent status of reading comprdicnsion via an 
exploration into its conceptual base, and sketches and explores soine of ihc ramifications of a 
sodO'psycholingidstic model of reading. 

MacDonald, Kevin. "Developmental models and early experience," 
Interjtational Journal of Behavioral Development, 9 (2), June 1986, 
pp. 175-190. [EJ 341 724] 

Attetnpts to describe links between traitsactioiml or dialectical and mcdianistic 
models of developntau and provides a rationale for both. 
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McDermott, John J. "America: The loneliness of the quest," Teadiers 
College Record, 85 (2), Winter 1983, pp. 275-290. [EJ 296 043] 
This article discusses the development of the "'individual*' in America from John 
Dcivey'sand Josiah Royce's philosophical perspectives. 

Miller, John P. ''Atomism, pragmatism, ho^sm," Journal of Curriculum 
and Supervision 1 (3), Spring 1986, pp. 175-196. [EJ 335 722] 

Examines threevxmd vieivs infliwndngcumctdum development —atomism (un- 
derpinning competetja/'based education), pragmatism (promoting inquiry-based ap- 
protxhcs), and holism (associated vnth conflumt or Waldorf education). Holism embodies 
the peramial philosophy and attempts to integrate cognitive, affective, and transpersonal 
dimaisions, avoiding the fragmentation and value-neutrality of other approaches. 

Raywid, Mary Anne. "The discovery and rejection of indoctrina- 
tion," Educational Tlieory, 30 (1), Winter 1980, pp. MO. [EJ 239 
528] 

Instruction in danocracy is not primrily a matter of arbitrarily imposing our 
society's xoays on immature individiwls. Tor Dewey, the interests of a democratic society lie 
in maximizing tlie potmtial of the ijidividunls constituting it. Both the social system and the 
educational process are responsible for contributing to individual development. 

Rosenblatt, Louise M. TJie Reader, the Text, thePoeni: The Transactional 
Theory of the Literary Work. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern 



Illinois University Press, 1978. [ED 165 145; not available from 
EDRS] 



Traiisactioiml litemry theory caiters on the reader's contribtition in the tuxxvay 
rclatioftsliip xvith the literary text, lifting the reader to a prominaU, essential position along 
zvith the author of the text. It develops the premise that the reader evokes a literary work 
through selective attention to details of tlie author's "paper aiul ink." The result that 
transactioiial litemry theory intaids is not so much to wulerstand the completeness of a 
bookas to understand thecompletajess of the reader. 

Rosenblatt, Louise M, "The transactional theory of the literary work: 
Implications for research." Paper presented at the Buffalo 
Conference on Researching Response to Literature and the 
Teaching of Literature, 1977. 33 pp. [ED 209 667] 

Keeping the reader's active process of evocation of the literary workcentml will have 
important implications forquestions raised aiul methods used in both teaching aiu! research. 
As for teaching, research slwuld foais on the transactional model, xvith its anphasis on the 
total situation in which the relationship with the text ocairs. Moreover researchers must 
realize tliat thecoimmmity, the ethos of theschools, the total airriadum, and the cumulative 
mphases of the literary texts presmted are settings for any aicounter betzveen a reader and 
a text in a classroom. 

Rosenblatt, Louise M. "Viewpoints: Transaction versus interac- 
tion - a terminological rescue operation," Research in the Teacli- 



ing of English, 19 (1), February 1985, pp. 96-107. [EJ 309 867] 
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The traitsactionnl theory of rmding is disassodatcd frm infonmtion prxcssing 
and interactive processing, and the implications jbr research of various concepts basic to tlie 
total transactional theory of reading an: discussed. 

Ross, E. Wayne, and Hannay, Lynne M. "Reconsidering reflective 
inquiry: The role of critical theory in the teaching of social 
studies,'' Southern Social Studies Quarterly, 13 (2), Fall 1987, pp. 

2-19. [EJ371 111] 

Maintains that most airrait descriptions of reflective inquiry portray Daocy's 
model incorrectly as a series of itulividml steps to be mastered in a procedural fashion. Offers 
an alternative approach to reflective inquiry. 

Rud, Anthony G., Jr. "Critical thinking and pre-college philosophy." 
Paper presented at the 67th American Educational Research 
Association Annual Meeting, 1986. [EJ 272 415] 

Robert Ennis, John McVeck, Harvey Siegel, and Matthao Upman are considered 
to support the conclusion that thou^ critical thinking is a necessary condition of philosophy 
ical thinking, it is not a sufficiait cotiditiotu Philosophical thinking as taught in the 
pre-college airriadum is dtawcterized as the interplay of dialogue and reflection groiving 
out of an initial saiscofxvmider, 

Siegel, Harvey. "Critical thinking as an intellectual right," Neu) 
Directions for Qtild Development, No. 33, Fall 1986, pp. 3949. 
[EJ 346 022] 

Provides a philosophical defense of the view that childrai have an ethical right to an 
eduaition that helps them become critical thinkers. Argues for a child's ri^it not to be 
indoctrinated by anyone and points out an important distiiiction betiucai morally rcpug- 
mnt indoctrimtion and nonindoctrinative imdcation ofbeliefsand attidules. 

Siegel, Marjorie. "Transactional theory as a potential for research in 
literacy." Paper presented at the 29th Annual Meeting of the 
International Reading Association, 1984. 12 pp. (ED 247 541] 
A tmnstxtiovjd investigation of reading considers comprehaiswn lo be more than 
the dupliratimi of the author's message. Rather, it aitails the readers' interpretation of the 
textual repicsentation that he or she has constructed. Thus, researchers must ask hoiv the 
reader duplicated the author's creative role. 

Ulvund, Stein Erik. "Early experience and the development of cog- 
nitive competence: Some theoretical ana methodological is- 
sues," Scandinavian Journal ofEducationa Research, 26 (2), 1982, 
pp. 45-75. [EJ268 807] 

Argues that in analyzing effects of early experience on developmaU of cognitive 
compcence, iheoretical analyses asivellas mpiiical iiwestigations should be based on a 
transactiontd nuM of development. 

VarJ'ckle, Ror ' i L. "Research implications of a theoretical analysis 
of John Dewey's 'Ho ' We Think,'" Theory and Research in 
Social Education, 13 (3), v hU 1985, pp. 1-20. [EJ 32 ' 0] 
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John Davcy's iheory of rejicctive thought as prcsaitcd in ''How We Thhik" (1983) 
is aml\/z£d, Compuaits and relationships in the processes of reflective thought and 
teadiing people to think effectively are idaitifted. 

Weaver, Constance. "Parallels between new paradigms in science 
and in reading and literary theories: An essay review," jRe- 
search in the Teadiing of English, 19 (3), October 1985, pp. 298- 
316. [EJ323 366] 

Explores parallels behveai nao paradigms in the sciaiccs, particularly qmntum 
physics, chemistry, and biology, and nezo paradigms in reading and literary theory, partiC' 
ularly a sodo-psycholinguistic, sauiotic, transactional viciv of reading, and a transactional 
viao of the literary expcriaice. 

Weaver, Constance. "Reading as a whole," Paper presented at the 
77th Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1987. 16 pp. (ED 290 132] 

Recall research bytrank Smith, Kameth Goodman (1973), and others indicates 
reading is a process of constructing meaning rather tfian merely obtaining meaning. 
Similarly, jean Piaget and cognitive psychologists like Lev Vygot^ luwe advanced the 
concept tfiat children leant best zvhai what is to be learned is funclional and concrete rather 
than dysfunctional and abstract, indicating that learning to read should be approached as a 
idiok'part'Whole language process which replaces dull and oftai frustrating drills with 
opi>ortunities to develop an understanding ojand pleasure in Die zvrittai word. 

Wilson, Lionel. "The reader's contribution in the literary experience: 
Interview with Louise Rosenblatt," Englioh Quarterly, 14 (1), 
Spring 1981, pp. 3-12. [EJ 250 970] 

Tins interviao disaisses Dr. Rosaiblatt's books in literature and reading and 
explores the transactional theory of reading in whidi the text and the reader are equally 
important. 

Vie teacher in the transactional classroom 

Barnes, Douglas. The Learner and the Sdiool, Penguin Papers in Edu- 
cation. Champaign, lllinois:National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1969. [ED 030 643; not available from EDR3.] 

Disaisses the studait'teadier language interaction in 12 sample lessons, and 
analyzes the importance upon student learning of the languages used by the classroom 
teadier. 

Braun, Carl, et al "Teacher's expectations: Prime mover or inhibi- 
tor?" Elementary School fournal, 76 (3), 1975, pp. 181-188. 
Explores effects of teadier expectations on childrai*s motivation to learn. 

Buckley, Rosemary "A funny thing happened on the way to 'reading 
readiness': A teacher learns from the learners," Language Arts, 
64 (7), November 1987, pp. 743-746. [EJ 360 699] 

Describes a teacher's metamorphosis from a controlling kindergartai teadier to one 
zvho recognized tliat dilldrai already hrvc a great deal of language and pr.nt aiKKiraiess and 
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ivho could assist than in sdf-dirxtcd Icanmg fry giving their hingttngc instruction a 
context. 

Giroux, Henry A. ''Critical pedagogy, cultural politics, and the dis- 
course of experience, ' Journal of Education, 167 (2), pp. 22-41. 
[EJ 326 073] 

Aiud\/Z€$ how traditional and liberal discourses treat the inl^rscction of ailture, 
jxnva, and hiowledgc in fashioning a view of tcadiing and learning. Argues tfmt it is 
necessary to develop r critical discourse that mbraces pedagogy as a prm of cultural politics. 

Goodman, Jesse. "The socialization of potentially empowered pre- 
service teachers: A case study ana theoretical analysis." Paper 
presented at the Bergamo Curriculum Theory and Practice 
Conference, 1986. 43pp. [ED 274 655] 

"Empoivcrcd" teachers carcfidly consider tlie contait of wfmt is tau^it to diildrcn, 
are active in developing original curriadum based upon their oimi and/or their pupils* 
interests, and are able to creatively use imtcrials, personal talents, and innovative resources 
in learning activities. 

Harste, Jerome C.,elal "The teacher of reading." Paper presented at 
the 21st Annual Meeting of the International Reading Associ- 
ation, 1976. 43pp. [ED 123 552] 

Suggests a model of teacher as dxbion-inaker and aitanpts to relate dominant 
teacher beliefs and characteristics xvith their theoretical oriaitation toumi reading instruc- 
tion. 

Harste, Jerome C. "Understanding the hypothesis: It's the teacher 
that makes the difference. Part \\, Reading horizons, 18 (2), 
1978, pp. 89-98. [EJ 173 463] . 

Suggests that both the tcadiingand learning of reading arc theoretically Iniscdand 
tfiat it is more productive to look at rmding instruction in terms of theoretical oriaUation 
than in terms of reading approadtes. 

Kohl, Herbert. "Who are these educational 'Experts'. ..and what are 
they really up to?" Learning, 22 (6), January 1984, pp. 26-29. [EJ 
292455] 

This commmtary on educational reform proposals from the 1950s to the present 
argues that psychologists and other academicians cannot change the sellouts, they can only 
trme suggestions. Tcacliers must become the leaders in making the sdiools decent, creative, 
airidiing phxesfor childrai to learn, 

Kurfiss, Joanne. "Teaching teachers about teaching thinking; To- 
ward a transactional instructional anproacri." Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting ot the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Educational Research Association, 1985. 22 pp. [ED 
271 425] 

A dGcription is given of an inscrvice course designed to acquaint tcacliers xvith 
Oirrait constructivist thinking and research in cognitive and develupmattal psycliology. 
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The fxiiB itxis on soisitizing the teachers to the dwllaiges of creating a "thvikitig avAron- 
mnt in their classroom, 

Palincsar, Annemarie Sullivan, and Brown, Ann L. "Interactive 
teaching to promote independent learning from text," Reading 
Teacher, 39 (8), April 1986, pp. 771-777. [EJ 332 836] 

Describes the uses and baiefits of xdfroad teaching, a strategy tlmt promles both 
comprchaision of text andcornprdiciision mnitoring, 

Proefriedt, William A. "The significance of the teacher's work," 
Educational Theory, 31 (3-4), Summer-Fall 1981, pp. 341-349. [EJ 
278 763] 

Argimients tfial tlie schools serve a conservative fiuiction, fxissing on existing 
soaal values, arcsunmiarizcd and critiqued, Tcadterscan pbn a role in soda! change by: 2) 
tcacliing studaits to reflect critically on their own values; 2) hdping them realize that 
individuals can change things; and 3) presaitiiig moral education about social issues, 

Reinhartz, Judy, (Ed.) Perspective on Effective Teadiingand the Cooper- 
ative Classroom, Analysis and Action Series. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1984. [ED 250 279; not avail- 
able from SDRS.) 

Viis collection ofscvm articles includes disaissiotis by Ckorgca M. Sparks, John I, 
Coodlad, Elliot W. Eisner, Philip L Hosford, Robert Cannston and Arthur Costa, Mph W, 
Tyler, and 0::d: Moonim, Dec Dislton, atid M Wson O'Lcary, 

Smith, Frank. Reading Without Nonsense, (2nd ed). New York: Teach- 
ers College Press, Columbia University, 1985{lst ed; 1979-ED 
178 870). [ED 255 899; not available from EDRS.] 

Vie pranisc of the analysis is that only throu^ reading do childrai learn to icad, 
thus the function of a teacher is to act as a gttide aitd choose imterials and methods that will 
make reading easy for learners, 

Herney, Robert J., and Rogers, Theresa. "Functional literacy in 
school settings," Theory into Practice, 25, Spring 1986, pp. 124- 
127. [EJ 336 845] 

Rather tfian prescribe activities, teachers should approach the developmait of liter- 
acy prograiis from a functional point of view, alloiving studaits to adiieve purposes 
relevant to their situation, 

Watson, Jerry L."A positive environment promotes speaking, think- 
ing, feeUng," 1976. 13pp. [ED 158 319] 

Tcadicrs ofyoungdiildrai affect not only titeir ability to speak correctly but also the 
zvay they leant to think. Vie tcadier can participate in the child's developmait by raising 
appropriate questions and altering into dialogue with the studait. 

Approaches recommended by the theory 

Barell, John, et al "Fostering thoughtful self-direction in students," 
Educational leadership, 45 (7), April 1988, pp. 14-17. [EJ 370 282] 
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Pro^auis to tcadt studaits critical thiukiug imist aupmvcr than to be sclj-dirocted, 
but must also stress respect and mpathyfor viavpoints of others. 

Best, David. 'Trimary and secondary qualities: Waiting for an edu- 
cational Godot/' Oxford Review of Education, 11 (1), 1985, pp. 
73-84. (EJ 319 053] 

While there is a place in education for factual knoivlcdge and lis^id skills, they 
slioidd be recognized as of secondary value. The primary qualities tlmt should be taught art 
the dcvdopmait of 1) moral values and attititdes and 2) critical indqtaident thinbng in a 
spirit of creative inquiry, 

Bollenbach, Carolyn. ''Comprehension,'7oi/rnfl/ of Creative Behavior, 
20 (2), 1986, pp. 89-92. [EJ 347 205] 

^ Teadiingcmnprdiaisiou skills requires teadiing to intuition zvith activities sitdi as 
presaiting puzzling sitmtions to iutroducca topk, usingaH to didt latait feding^, using 
imagery and imffrovisations to aihance visualization, and using music and dance to 
aicouragc noiwcwal aprtssions, 

Boyer, Ernest L. ''Toward school-college collaboration/' Thought & 
Action, 3 (2), FaU 1987, pp. 7-18. [EJ 363 728] 

American higiicr education should have three priorities, J) sliozv studaits tliat zvc 
are connected through the useofsyiMs, 2)hdp studaits understand, throu^i saaux, the 
underlying patterns and connxtions of the natural ivorld, and 3) tcadi students about 
social and dvicinstitudotis throu^ familiarity zvith other cultures, 

Bozik, Mary "Critical thinking through creative thinking." Paper 
presented at the 73rd Annual Meeting of the Speech Commu- 
nication Association, 1987. 13pp. [HD 290 173] 

// zvas once thou^t that creativity is something that some are born zvith and some 
are not, but rocait rcscardi Im found tfiat creativity can k fostered like any other thinking 
skill Fiiuiings h/wc revealed tliat mastering any kind ofknoioledge requires both creativity 
and critical skills, zvhilc early stages of learning requiresimple uianorization of rules. 

Brown, Ann L, and Palincsar, Annemarie S. "Guided, cooperative 
learning and individual knowledge acquisition," Technical 
Report No. 372. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Bolt, Beranek and 
Newman, and the Center for the Study of Reading, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1986. 116pp. [ED 270 738] 

Drmving Piagetian and Vygotskian developmaital theories, philoso}Thicd 
aamimtions of the nature of atgi:mcnt arui explanation, analyu^ ofdai>$room and Socratic 
dialogitcs, and coopemtive classroom structures, this paper examines how cooperative 
leaniingcan influaice individual kmvledge acquisition. The \xi\Kr first review^ come of the 
theoretical daims concealing a variety of group learning procedures and the cmdaicc that 
supports thdr efficacy, 1) group partidpationaids learning, 2) group settings force leaniing 
with understanding and thus produce conceptual changes, and 3) individual tliought 
processes originate in social interaction. The paper that examines a program of guided 
coofjcrative leamiug" redprocal teaching, zvhich combines expert scaffolding, giddcd prac- 
tice in applying sinipleco)icrcte strategies, aiid cooperative leaniing disciissioj^^ 
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Chew, Charles R. ''Whole language; Not the sum of its parts/' Paper 
presented at the Meeting of the CatskUl Whole Language 
Conference, 1987. 16pp. [ED 286 181] 

Teachers iieed 1) to recognize that children cmne to the classroom knowing some- 
thing about language use, and that their prior knaivledge must be built upafTd used to help 
than coinprdimd and use language experiawes and 1) to taiderstand that the integration 
of language arts skills can anpower students and build their confidence, and thus improve 
diildrai and society as a ivhole. 

Christenbury, Leila, and Kelly, Patricia R Questioning: A Path to Crit- 
ical Thinking. Urbana, Illinois- ERIC Clearinghouse on Read- 
ing and Communication Skills, 1983. 40pp. [ED 226 372] 

Intmded to Jielp upper elanentary and secondary school teachers ificrease their 
studaits' critical thinking this booklet discusses the theory aM techniques bdiind the use of 
questioning to evoke prior bwioledgea}id inquiry. 

Crismore, Avon. "The roles of interpretive communities for reading 
and writing at Atkinson Academy." Paper presented at the 
33rd Annual Meeting of the National Reacting Conference, 
1983.18pp. [ED 252 841] 

Meanmg does not reside in the text or the reader but results from interaction 
beticecn text, reader, and the interpretive communities that the readers belong to or that 
influence than. For a child, the interpretive communities consist of the intrapersonal, or the 
child's relatio}isfiip betiveai the self as reader and the self as writer as authorities and 
influences during interpretation. It also consists of the interpersonal, or the child 's relation- 
ship with teachers, peers, fmnily, and others as authorities and influaices. 

DeFord, Diane, and Harste, Jerome C. "Child language research and 
curriculum," Language Arts, 59 (6), September 1982, pp. 590- 
600. [EJ267 031] 

Examines notions and examples of imtn^tion that can inhibit language growth, 
arguing that reading and zvritingairricula can be designed so that children are ^nwided the 
freedom to explore language and grow as language learners in much the same way they 
learned oral language. 

Doll, William E., Jr. "A methodology of experience: Part II, The 
process of inquiry." Paper presented at the American Educa- 
tional Research Association Meeting, 1973. 29pp, [ED 079 622] 
Vib report mphasizes the folloioing curricular principles; 1) the field of study 
sliould be explored from the vieivpoint of its practical prdblans and operations, 2) the 
studaits' ozvn habits of inquiry and decision-making sk'mld be explored, developed, and 
transformed; 3) studaits should be given areas in which the^ can exercise power, responsi- 
bility, and choice, and 4) the curriculum pattern should encourage pluralism and alterna- 
tives. 

Frederick, Peter J. "Student involvement: Active learning in large 
classes," New Directions for Teaching and Learning, 32, Winter 
1987, pp. 45-56. [EJ363 696] 
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SitggesHom to hdp faaUty discover ways ofad.^Ang intcroctivc, investigatory, 
and intimate learning environments are provided to empoiver stiuients to take responsibil- 
ity for their own learning. 

Gehlbach, Roger D. "Childrer/s play and self-education/' Curricii' 
lum Inquiry, 16 (2), Summer 1986, pp. 203-213. [EJ 337461] 
Becaiiseooth childandadult perceive to fuwe learned ''on theiraimi/yiayasa form 
of*'currkidum''mayserveasan important simulation for later, self-directed learning. 

Guyton, Edith M. "An analysis of the cognitive antecedents of 
political variables." Paper presented at the 68th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Educational Research Association, 1984. 
24pp. [ED 245 951] 

A conceptual model was developed and assessed to examiim the relationship be- 
tween critical thinking and political participation. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. ''ERIC/RCS: Reader response in the class- 
room," Journal of Reading, 30 (6), March 1987, pp. 556-559. [EJ 
348 961] 

Explores briefly the New Criticism that dominated literature instruction until 
recently and thai provides an overview of reader response theory and hmv response 
approaches can be used in the classroom to enhance reading. 

Johnson, David W., and Johnson, Roger T ''Having your cake and 
eating it too: Maximizing achievement and cognitive-social 
development and socialization through cooperative learn- 
ing." Paper presented at the 90th Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1982. 17pp. [ED 227 408] 
Research on the outcoines of cooperative learning strategies suggests they promote 
simidtaneously hi^ achievement, constructive student-studmt relatiouihips, positive atti- 
tudes toward subject areas, continuing education, critical thinking, cooperative tendencies, 
and psychological health. 

Krabbe, Mark A. "Self-directed learning of the basic stalls,'' Clearing 
House, 56 (8), April 1983, pp. 372-373. 

Distinguishes self-directed learning from individualized imtruction ami disatsses 
the role of the teacher in promoting self directed learning. 

Langer, Judith A. "A sodocognitive perspective on literacy," 1986. 
39pp. [ED 274 988] 

in a sodocognitive perspective of literacy that incorporates social practices, concep- 
tions of reading and writing, and literacy as a way of thinking, literacy is adturolly based, 
involves the higher intellectual skills, and is learned by children as they mteract with their 
families and communities. 

Lazerson, Marvin, et al. "Learning and citizenship: Aspirations for 
American education," Daedalus, 113 (4), Fall 1984, pp. 59-74. [EJ 
322 814] 

// schools are to enhance a citizaiship based on taking responsibility for one's 
thinking and actions, imaginative expression and critical thinking must be tau^t. 
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Malmeren, Rene L. ''Andre can read," Phi Delta Kappan, 67 (1), 
September 1985, pp. 65-66. [EJ 326 614] 

Allowing a fifth gmaer idio caused problems m reguiar ckssrooms to exert control 
over some learning activities led to the student's involvement in the activities, his commit' 
ment to their completion, and the developmeni of a situation that made learning to read 
desirable and acceptable to him. 

Miller, Susan. "Is there a text in this class?" Freshman English News, 
11 (1), Sprine 1982, pp. 20-24. [EJ 268 211] 

Elucidates the tenets of reader response criticism that are compatible vAth the 
dassroom teaching of zuriting. 

Murnion, William E. ''Formality and informality in reasoning." 

Paper presented at the Meeting of the Conference on Critical 

Thinking, 1987. 18pp. [ED 287 179] 

Advocates of critical thinking tend to deny that intuition and justification are 
logical, even thou^ they assume that both processes are rational. However, it can be 
demonstrated that the relation between intuition and inference, between justification and 
explamtion, is dialectical and complementary, so that ther^ is no mystery astol) how 
informal reasoning supplies the content of the knowledge articulated in formal reasoning or 
2) how formal reasoning explicates the form of the knowledge acqidred in informal reason- 
ing, 

Palincsar, Annemarie Sullivan, and Brown, Ann "Reciprocal 
teaching of comprehension-monitoring activities," Tecrmical 
Report No. 269. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Bolt, Beranek and 
Newman and the Center for the Study of Reading, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1983. 81pp. [ED 225 135] 

Sttuiies tested the effectivejiess of reciprocal teaching as a means of instructing 
sevatth-grade poor readers about activities they cotdd use to increase comprdietision and to 
ascertain that their coinprdiension was proceeding smoothly (comprehension monitoring). 
Reciprocal teaching involves having the teacher and students take turns leading dialogues 
about pertinent text features, 

Palincsar. Annemarie Sullivan, and Brown, Ann L. "Teaching and 
practicing thinking skills to promote comprehension in the 
context of group problem solving," Remedial and Special Edu- 
cation (RASE), y (1), January-February 1988, pp. 53-59. [EJ 367 
434] 

Usteningand reading comprehension areseen as problem^solving activities, idhich 
require imtruction in thinking skills. An instnictional technique, reciprocal teaching, is 
covJucted as a group prMein-solving activity to teach remedial and special education 
studaits to predict, question, summarize, and clarify while readingand listening to text. 

Pearson, R David, and Dole, Janice A. "Explicit comprehension in- 
struction: A review of research and a new conceptualization 
of instruction," Elementary School Journal, 88 (2), November 
1987, pp. 15M65. [EJ 362 748] 
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Reviews representative imtructimml studies of infereiice traiiwig, reciprocal teach- 
ing and process training, Disaisses both the concept of explicit comprdiension uistriiction 
andpotaitial difficulties in classroom implementation. 

Roth, Rita. ''Literacy acquisition and knowledge control in the first 
grade/' Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association^ 1983. 28pp. [ED 227 
451] 

Explores the rektionship between social/cultural control and the way knowledge is 
structured and presented in schools. 

Rydell, Susan T. "Educational materials development and use with 
self-directed learners/' New Directions for Continuing Educa- 
tion, 17, March 1983, pp. 61-67. [EJ 279 005] 

Provides an overview of researdi findings related to self-directed learning and 
discusses materials fi^r teadiingself-directedness md their use with self-directed learners. 

Samuelson, Janet. "Empowering the powerless: Authority in the 
writing classroom." Paper presented at the 37th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Conference on College Composition and Commu- 
nication, 1986. 11pp. [ED 268 541] 

The tmchingof composition demands a democracy in the classroom that is neces- 
sary for students' growth inwridng reading thinking arid leamiiig. 

Smith, Frank. "The promise and threat of microcomputers for lan- 
guage learners."InHandscombe, Jean, a/ (Eds). TheQuestion 
of Control, Selected Papers from the 17th Annual Convention 
of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 1983. 
19pp. [ED 275 138] 

Computers must be used carefully, but they offer many possibilities, largely unex- 
plored. Computer capabilities, particularly word processing, provide such options as joint 
authorship, networidng and long-distance conmiunication and collaboration throu^ 
aoss<ulturd letterivriting. 

Spickler, Theodore R. " Improving reasoning through enhancement 
of physical intuition." Paper presented at the American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers/American Physical Society Winter 
Meeting, 1985. 11pp. [ED 254 416] 

The strength of intuitive knowledge is illustrated by the difficulty that individuals 
have in trying to restructure student misconceptions. In order to harness this power, 
intuition must be developed within the context of each new concept to be tau^t. An 
experiment with one possible apf..jadi to this instructional proUan is described and 
evaluated, 

Staton, Jana. "Thinking toeether: Language interaction in children's 
reasoning," The Talking and Writing Series, K-ll: Successfid 
Classroom Practices. Wasnington,D.C.: Dingle Associates, 1983. 
51pp. [ED 233379] 
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This booklet examines thelangtuige interaction that takes place between student 
and teacher and between stndait and stiidetit whenever a genuine dialogue about an 
important emit or problem occurs. 

Stradling, Bob. ''Controversial issues in the curriculum/' BxiUetin of 
Environmental Education!' 170, July 1985, pp. 9-13. [ET 332 157] 
Reviews the prdblans and benefits associated with instruction of controversial 
issues, questioning the effxtivaiess of a neutral and objective position in the discussion of 
controversial topics. Also assesses prevalent teacher tendaides in instructional approaches 
and offers suggestions for classroom adoption. 

Thomas, John W., and Strage, Amy. "Improving students' self-di- 
rected learning: Issues and guidelines," Elmmtary Sdiool Jour- 
nal, 88 (3), January 1988, pp. 313-326. [EJ 366 496] 

Defines self-directed learning and explores its importance for elementary educa- 
tion. Focuses on mys in which classroom practices and conditions can encourage or 
discourage capabilities and dispositions to engage in self-directed learning. Describes the 
ideal classroom enviromnent. 

"^ effinger, Donald J., and Barton, Betty L. "Fostering independent 
learning," Gifted Child Today (GCT), 11 (1), January-February 
1988, pp. 28-30. [EI 366141] 

Discusses mys to help gifted children learn to competaitly manage and direct a 
substantial part of their own learning. 

Walsh, Debbie. "Critical thinking to reduce prejudice," Social Educa- 
tion, 52 (4), April-May 1988, pp. 280-282. [EJ 369 623] 

Maintains that students can be taught antiprejudicial thinking by infusing their 
school experience with critical thiMng about knoivledge and life. Usts ten attitudes 
considered essential to the developtwit ^critical thinking r id reviews classroom character- 
istics which support prejudice reduction. 

Weiner, Linda. "The composition class: Outv^ard bound." Paper 
presented at the Fall Conference of the College English Asso- 
ciaticr. of Ohio, 1984. 14pp. [ED 251 853] 

Vie essential goals of the Outward Bound program- 1) self-discovery, 2) the 
extaiding of perspectives, 3) the appreciatimi of choices as critical tocoinfort, 4) the extend- 
ing of problem-solving abilities, aiui 5) a covtcern for others - zvere applied in a composition 
classroom and appeared to have a baiefidal effect on the grmuth of students and the teacher. 

Winterowd, W. Ross. "Literacy: 'Kultur' and culture." Paper pre- 
sented at the 38th Annual Meeting of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication, 1987. 11pp. [ED 
281 233] 

Freire argues that adtural literacy can only be achia^M throng ""problem-posing 
education, "consisting of acts of cognition, not tmnsferrals of informatimi. The students, in 
dialogue with the teadicr, must create their aivn knaiuledge, a goal that they cannot reach if 
they deal mily with Kultur. A language arts lessmi that uses the "masters'" as examples of 
what mi^t be accomplished and student texts as paradigms of the failure to reach the ideal, 
will only alienate learners. But the danger in problan-posing education is obvious, all 
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absolutecertmty vanisiies, except the pith that new insist, greater widerstandinglies just 
beyond the next question. 

Woods, Donald R. ''How mieht I teach problem solving?'' Neio 
DirectionsforTeadiiji^a7iaLearning{Dewe\opmgCn^ 
ing and Problem-Solving Abilities), 30, 1987, pp. 55-71. [EJ 355 
731] 

The implications of the interaction between knowledge acquisition and problem 
solving are discussed. Options for the teadjing of problem solving are listed including: 
giving students the opportunity to solve many problems, fiicilitating students' exploration 
of the mental processes used to solve problems, and providing explicit training in the 
component skills. 

Some specific applications 

Allen, Michael S. "'Fishing' on the 'Wooster Review': A look at a 
student interpretive community." Paper presented at the 38th 
Annual Meeting of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, 1987. 17pp. [ED 280 052] 

The ''Wooster Review,'' a mtional literary magazine staffed by undergraduates, 
began in 1983 as an expe-^ment in student publishing, A naturally formed interpretive 
community emerged as the "Review" developed: as students read, they noticed weaknesses 
or thought of other options the writer could have chosen; as they discussed, they began to 
argue their different readings and reveal widely different tastes and interpretations. Con- 
scious of their own struggles with writing poetry and fiction, the stiuknt-cditors, without 
direction or intervention, developed an interpretive community very mudi like that out- 
lined by Stanley Fish in ''Is There a Tat in This Class?" 

Anderson, Philip M., and Sunstein, Bonnie S. "Teaching the use of 
metaphor in science writing." Paper presented at the 38th 
Annual Meeting of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, 1987. 25pp. [ED 281 204] 

A freshman writing assignment sequence encouraged students to use metaphors to 
think their way throu^ scientific topics, impwuing their writing skills in the process, 
Reading material zvas chosen for its use of metaphors to explain sciaitific topics. The Wi itirtg 
componait began ivith the students' own sometimes sketchy technical and sciaitific knowl- 
edge. At first, the studmts simply explored their topics. Later they zvere required to sliift 
psychologically from the writer's or participant's role to the reader's or spectator's role. This 
revision stjge also included shifting from the transactimwl to the poetic and from simile to 
metaphor. The students found that metaphors made a fluent connection between their 
personal experience and a scientific model, and they ivere aicouraged to reflect on how they 
had benefited firom the stages of the assignment seqtmiceand to examine their oiim cognitive 



Barnes, D.:^uglas, et al "Group talk and literary response," Etiglish in 
Education, 5 (3), 1971, pp. 53-76. [EJ 051 312] 



Article examines some of the processes by which a group of pupils work together to 
create a group response which will be acceptable to all of them while bringing their private 
responses to a sharper fiKUS. 
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Betts, George T, and Neihart, Maureen. "Implementing self-directed 
learning models for the gifted and talented/' Gifted Child Quar- 
terly, 30 (4), FaU 1986, pp. 174477. [EJ 345 440] 

This article reviews the history of sdf directed learning for the gifted and describes 
the Autwmwus Learner Modd (Betts, 1985), which includes a strong affective cmpo- 
naitf career development, and guidelines for a processAfOsed scope and sequence. Gtddeiines 
areprovidedfor developing independent study programs for gifted learners. 

Bowman, Richard E, Jr. "The personal studentjournal: Mirror of the 
mind," Contemporary Educatiojt, 55 (1), Fall 1983, pp. 25-27. [EJ 
288 9601 

The personal studait journal is a little-itsed tedinique that holds special promise for 
instructors working in diverse educational settings. Journals can be used to nurture 
self-directed learning and personal growth. 

Brown, Ann L. "Teaching students to think as they read: Implica- 
tions for curriculum reform/' Reading Education Report No. 
58. Washington, D.C.: American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, 1985. 42pp. [ED 273 567] 

Describes an instructional program in zvhkh the techniques of expert scaffolding of 
materials and reciprocal teaching througfi dialogue are used. The dialogue includes sponta- 
neous dixussion and argument and pur main comprehension-fostering activities, summa- 
rizing, questioning clari^jing and predicating. Implications for reading cmprdtension are 
discussed. 

Brown, Ann L., and Palincsar, Annemarie Sullivan. "Reciprocal 
Teaching of comprehension strategies: A natural history of 
one program for enhancing learning," Technical Report No. 
334. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Bolt, Beranek and Newman, 
1985.103pp. [ED 257 046] 

The first part of this report reviews an extensive series of studies concerned with the 
reciprocal teaching of comprdiension aivi monitoring strategies -an instructional method 
in which an adxdt teacher and a group of students take turns leading a dialogue aimed at 
revealing the meaning of the text. 

Buckler, Patricia Prandini. "Reading, writing, and psycholinguistics: 
An integrated approach using Joyce's 'Counterparts, Teacli- 
ing English in the Two-Year College, 12 (1), February, 1985, pp. 
22-31. [EJ313 631] 

Explains how, in a second-semester freshman composition course, Louise 
Rosaiblatt's rrioddfor the process of reading literature was used with James Moffett's 
concept of the process of writir.g to aeate a linked series of reading-vmting exercises based 
on Joyce's "Counterparts" 

Carr, David. "Self-directed learning in cultural institutions," New 
Directions for Continuing Education, 25, March 1985, pp. 51-62. 
[EJ 313 259] 
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Museum, libraries, zoos, parks, historical sites, aiid otfier ailtural institutions can 
be vehicles far much self-directed learning. This article reviews these opportunities aivi 
ef farts to utilize them. 

Chang, Gen Ling, and Vv'ells, Gordon. "The literate potential of 
collaborative talk/' Paper presented at the Meeting of the 
International Oracy Convention, 1987. (Norwich, Norfolk, 
England, March 30-April 3.) 29pp. [ED 288 222] 

Noting that collaboration can enhance children's ability to solve probletns of in- 
creasing difficidty, this paper disaisses the theory of collaborative talk in the classroom and 
how it can be applied. 

Chase, Nancy D. "Reader response techniques for teaching second- 
ary and post-secondary reading," College Reading and Learn- 
ing Assistance Technical Report 85-07. Atlanta, Georgia: 
Georgia State University, Division of Developmental Studies, 
1985.12pp. [ED 263535] 

Th is paper describes a five-step technique far secondary and post-secondary reading 
instruction, compatible with reader response theory, and addressing the need far academi- 
cally underprepared students to experience the validation of their personal respomes to textti. 

Coles, Nicholas. "Beyond interpretation: Writing about reading a 
poem." Paper presented at the 75th Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1985. 10pp. [ED 269 
781] 

Saniotics, which treats language as a systan of signs, may be *he most appropriate 
method of analysis of poetry because it increases students' awarmess of the fact that poems 
consist of something beside the thou^ts and feelings of the poet. Ideally, studaits sJwuld 
learn to articidate and test their conceptions of what poetry is and how one reads it. 

Comprone, Joseph J. "The function of text in a dialogic writing 
course." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Ken- 
tuclo^ Philological Association, 1987. 29pp, [ED 284 239] 

Focusing on recait composition theory, this paper offers suggestions for writing 
teachers in applying concepts of dialog discourse directly to the pedagogy of the college 
writing course. 

Daugh ?rty, Thomas, etal "Using computers to construct knowledge 
and enhance teacher-child interactions." Paper presented al 
the 15th Annual Symposium of the Jean Piaget Society, 1985. 
31pp. [ED 264 935] 

Although imppropriate computer experiaices anphasizing things more than peo- 
ple arc frequently introduced into elemc^itury school classrooms by imdeqimtely trained 
administrators and teachers, computers can he ai^opriately used to liberate or cmpowei 
thi)iking abilities. In essaice, appropriate computer use shoidd be vieiuedas a methodological 
hybrid, seai as an important media only when and where it offers significant instructiom 
experiaices. Teachers shoidd have the time, in-service experimce, and the seairity within tht 
school systm to use tJte computer to create a milieu in which studaits become hypothesis- 
testers with critical thinking abilities, and not fixed reality constructions. Appaided mate- 
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rials ilhr'rak the me of the computer to facilitate thou^it and describe various appropriate 
uses, 

Dudley-Marling, Curt, and Searle, Dennis. ''Enriching language 
learning environments for students with learning disabm- 
ties,'' Journal of Learning Disabilities, 21 (3), March 1988, pp. 
140-143. [EJ 368 902] 

The article presmts four gidddines for developing fworable classroom language 
learning awironments for learning disabled students iiiduding a physical settmg which 
promotes talk; opportunities to interact and use language, opportunities to uselanguagefor 
a variety of purposes aMaudimce, and a responsive teacher who aicourages continued talk. 

Edmlston, Brian, et al ''Empow iring readers and writers through 
drama: Narrative theater,'' Language Arts, 64 (2), February 
1987, pp. 219-228. [EJ 346 934] 

Describes a process called narrative theater that involves 1) the exploration of texts 
and the stories likely anbedded within than, 2) a learning process that iimlves the aeation 
of drama contexts, and 3) tfie use of theater conventiom, 

Greenberg, Joel, and Rath, Christine. "Empowering students 
through writing," Educational Leadership, 42 (5), February 1985, 
pp. 10-13. [EJ 313 666] 

VJliat they xvrite on topics xvith persoml meaningand read one another's papers to 
see whether they are communicating, cvat hard-tO'tcach students recognize the power of 
language and their ability to use it, 

Kelder, Richard. "Entering a discourse community: Writing as a 
mode of learning in a content course." Paper presented at the 
38th Annual Meeting of the Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communcation, 1987. Atlanta, Georgia. 21pp. [ED 286 
210] 

Assigned to teach a fresliman com}mtio}i course zvith a history and reading 
co-requisite, a Nav Yo}k college imtructor developed a course in xvhich students would 
begin to see history -throu^t their reading, writing, and thinking-as a series of evaits 
intricately connected with their lives and thexvay they look at thexvorld, 

Kirby, Dan, and Kuykendall, Carol. Thinking Through Language. Book 
One. Urbdna, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 
1985.121pp. [ED 260 434] 

One of three related documents produced in response to a needpr direct instruc- 
tion in thinking skills, this program for middle school or junior high school shuients bases 
its approadi on involvematt of students in direct cxperiaices. Unit 1. ''Experiawing the 
Arts" begim zvith ivays sensory impressions trigger thought, describes a class art festival, 
anddisatsses the zvriting of personal reflections on thinking like an artist. UnitZ, "Explor- 
ing Possibilities" atgages studatts in speculative and imaginative thiiiking about technol- 
ogy and its future applications, and includes suclt activities as brainstorming, making an 
invaition, and preparing for an invaitors' fair. Unit 3, "Investigating the Issues" etigages 
students in a study of their aion sdiool, and involves than in askiiig questions, collectmg, 
analyzing, and synthesizing information, and uucrprcting and cvaluatmg findings. Unit 
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4. 'TroMng the Future" cMlatges studatts to project, predict, forecast, plan, and imgi}te 
what life mi^t be like in the future^ 

Laster, Janet E "A practical action teaching model/ Journal of Home 
Ecojwmics, 74 (3), Fall 1982, pp. 41-44. [EJ 267 914] 

This article presents the Practical Action Teaching Model and discusses its four 
phases: identification of the practical problem, practical reasomu^ oi' deliberation, action, aM 
reflection. It incorporates intrimically motivating, practical, jalue-bascd studait problem 
tlmt call for critical and creative thinking and offer oppc>rtunities for self-knoivledge and 
concept devdopinait, 

Lindquist, Donna Bishop. "Joiri^rig the literacy club/' Reading 
Teacher, 41 (7), March 1988, pp. 676-680. [EJ 368 666] 

Presaits firsthand observations of a successfid twaity-day reading program in- 
oolving om student who zvas tramformed from a passive, rtluctant, indifferent learner to 
one who acquired ownership for his learning and anpowenncnt over the reading process. 

Maxwell, Laurie, and Paulu, Nancy (Ed). "Eight pointers on teaching 
children to think. Research in brief." Washington, D.C.: Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, 1987 3pp. [ED 277 
992] 

Based mx the research repoU 'Thinking Skills" by Robert ]. Marzano and C. L 
Hutchins, this paper offers pointers on teaching children to think.h is suggested that 
educators teach studmts hoiv to choose the informtion they zvant to rancniber and that 
studatts learn to examine their attitudes about learning and to cvaliuite their oivn progres<i. 

Mirman, Jill, and Tishman, Shari. "Infusing thinking through 'Con- 
nections,'" Educafional Leadership, 45 (7), April 1988, ^. 64. [EJ 
370 300] 

''Connections''is a program to help teachers infuse dcdsion-niaking, prMan'Solv- 
ing communicating, and understanding into all subjects. Studmts ivork in small groups 
to apfly each strategy to what they are studying, and to transfer strategies bctivcat subjects 
and to the real world. 

Newton, David E. Science and Social Issues (Rvd. ed.). Portland, 
Maine: J. Weston Walch, 1987. [ED 281 755; not avaUable from 
EDRS.j 

Developed to help teachers and studmti> deal with some of the airrcnt issues in 
sciaiceand technology, this book outlines a system fo, i>:udyingsocioscimtifL problans that 
can be developed in class and tlien be applied in a life setting. Issues related to the biological 
sciences, physical sdoKes, a)idsciaicea$a social institution areaddressrd. 

Nugent, Harold, and Nugent, Susan. "The double -entry journal in 
literature classes." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the New England Association of Teachers in English Fall Con- 
ference, 1984. 14pp. [ED 252 862] 

The dotd^le-etUry journal requires studatts to write effective response statanatts to 
literature readings atid to compare stick entries with those of classmates. Use of the 
double-entry jotimal is intatded to activate sttidatts' prior letiming aiui praatt feelings, 
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foster collaborative learning, integrate mjor language skills, and encourage creutive and 
discovery processes, 

Parker, Robert R, and Goodkin, Vera. The Cousequefices of Writing: 
Enhancing learning in the Disciplines. Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey: Boyn ton/Cook Publishers, 1987. [ED 272 928; not avail- 
able from EDRS.] 

Intaidcdfor teachers of grades V-IS, this book disaisses "HeurisHc" xvriting- 
xvriting that produces nao, irreversible knowledge for the xmter leading to a fuller under- 
sta)iding of the self and of the act ofvmting—as xodl as principles and practices having 
direct implications for a wide range of students. 

Peters, Richard. "Modeling to enhance critical thinking and deci- 
sion-making skills development in the instructional process: 
The -.ocial studies,'' 1987. 26pp. [ED 287781] 

\eachcrs need to blaid structure ana spontaneity into nieaningfid learning experi- 
mces and incorporate tlicse experiaices into instructional strategies and curriculu. The 
Proactive Action Model (PAM) strategy is oneway ioblend structure and spontaneity into 
ineaningftd learning experiaiccr. The PAM strategy is an inquiry-based learning model in 
idtidi studaits: 1) identify a conflict/issue/probian, 2) research data and generate an 
hypothesis; 3) conduct an mpirical study, collect data, and arrive at a conclusion, and 4) 
design a resolution strategy. 

Runions, Ted, and Smyth, Elizabeth. "Mentorships for the gifted and 
talented,'' 1985 Digest. Reston Virginia: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Handicapped and Gifted Children, 1985. 3pp. [ED 262512] 
Vie digest considers the operation and function of mentorships in gifted and 
talmted education. Defined as learning partiwrships betweai two or more individuals 
regarding a mutual interest, maitorships are designed to differentiate the airriadum 
through such means as creating opportunities for learner access to professional expertise in 
thecommunity, offering real-life experiaices, establishinga netzvork of community resource 
people, and providing leadership opportunities through tutoring betivecn and among 
elmaitary and secondary sdiool stildaits. 

Scardamalia, Marlene, et al. "Computer supported intentional learn- 
ing environments." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, 1987. 10pp. 
[ED 288 913] 

Computer Supported lutaitioiud Learning Environmaits (CSILE) is a project 
using computer software "omote the constructive processes involved in intentional 
learning. CSILE enables groups of studaits to build a collective database (knowledge base) 
of their thou^its, in the form of pictures (created by studaits using a color graphics editor) 
and written notes. 

Siegel, Marjorie. Toward an Understanding of Reading as Signification, 
1983. 40pp. [ED 246 388] 

To explore hoio readers create textual meanings or interpretations firm writtai 
materials, a study tliat investigated reading from a semiotic perspective uxis conducted. 
Fi7idi7igs suggested tfiat diildrai's interpretations were infiueiwed by their embedded 
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theories of the socinl sitmtm, their skills as artists, and the mturc of the activity of 
sketching. Within-class friaidships and interest aisc j^laycd imjor roles in the process of 
constructing meaning, 

Stanford, Barbara Dodds, and Stanford, Gene. "Thinking through 
language. Book Two." Urbana, Illinois: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1985. 114pp. [ED 260 435] 

One of three related documaits produced m response to a need for direct instruc- 
tion in thinking skills at the secondary level, this program for hi^ school sttidatts bases its 
approach oit involvanent of studaits in direct cxpcriaices. Designed to build on the 
thinking skills tltat the stMmt already possesses and, ideally, on the expcriatce gained in 
Book One, it provides training in analytical skills as zvell as systav/iiic dcvdopnatt of 
intuitive skills, 

Stark,Sheila. "Developing critical and creative thinking through the 
use of the Synectics Teaching Mod(*l," IlWiois Teadier of Home 
Economics, 30 (4), March-April 1987, pp. 154-156. [EJ 350 288] 
The author shares how she used ttie Synectics Model ir^adass she tau^t on Family 
and Communication at the undergraduate Icvd, Vie modd cixourages studatts to devdop 
new ideas using tlidr imratioiwi and amtioml states of mind, and is intaided to increase 
acativity, mpathy, and prchlcnusolving, 

Stotslw, Sandra. "Imagination, writing, and the integration of 
knowledge." Revised version of a paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the New England Association of Teachers 
of Enclish, 1983. 45pp. [ED 239 260] 

E^tive informational umtin^ assignments shoiv students that creativity and 
imagination are essaitial to the gaieration of new ideas in all contait aieas. A collection of 
these assignmaits lias bcai arranged into five categories of increasing complexity based on 
the pioiving criteria, whether the point of view is asbigiied as self-sdccted; whetlier the 
imtigined audiaice for the tat is informal or formal, whether tlie imagi,iea point of view is 
that of a real or anonyrr.ous historical person, ivfietlier studaits are a^ed to assume one or 
more than one point of viav, and wfiether studaits arc asked to reorganize information in a 
new my. These assigtimaits aicouragc an integration of facts and ideas frmn various 
perspectives, give studaits the opportunity to ivrite for differait purposes and audiaices in 
the content areas, permit historical and sdaitiflc information to be prcsaited in a nonexposi- 
toryfonn, and aicourage studaits to think (iout thefcdings and attitudes of others. 

Wilcox, Ray T "Rediscovering discovery learning " Clearing House, 
61 (2), October 1987, pp. 53-56. [EJ 359 233] 

Disaisses the baiepts of d'scovery learning, as oppoi^d to a direct, lecture method, 
and offers 10 discovery strategies, such as plax^ ing 20 Questions, using the Socratic Method, 
and problem solving. 

Willard, Diane E., and Roeder, A. Catherine. "Through the looking 
glass: High tech and terrapin," G/C/T, 9 (3), May-June 1986, 
pp. 30-31. [EJ 335 937] 

Gifted danentary studaits get an opportunity to explore, research, and create 
knoivledge via a LOGO computer aivironmaiL 
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